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MORGAN’S ANNEXATION of CANADA. 


SHE ‘American Invasion” 

E §6ohas reached Canada and it 
is forcing her to face issues 
of considerably more hum- 
an interest than those hith- 
erto current as of Sabbath 
breaking and of whiskey 
drinking. While the Ca- 
nadians have been busy 
purifying their souls and 
bodies, the Americans have been busy 
buying their country. Every day some 
new transfer of Canadian property to 
American hands takes place, the most 
notable recently being the purchase of 
the Canada Atlantic railway by the 
Vanderbilts. I have no doubt at all but 
that the control of the great Canadian 
Pacific railway has really already passed 
to Pierpont Morgan & Co., although 
there has as yet been no announcement 
to that effect. It is hardly reasonable 
to suppose that Mr. Morgan would leave 
a competing transcontinental line out of 
his plan for the control of America’s 
trade. Canada is in a decidedly back- 
ward condition compared with the 


United States. Her tariff has not been 
high enough to afford sufficient induce- 
ment for the development of her domes- 
tic industries to the fullest extent, and 
they are small anyway, as the domestic 
market of Canada is small with her 
five million people compared with our 
eighty millions, and could not develop 
very large industrial plants. But the 
big American monopolists having gob- 
bled up nearly all the fat, juicy capital- 
istic tid-bits at home are of necessity 
compelled to take the next best at hand, 
therefore he is today in evidence in 
Canada, in England and all the rest of 
the world. That his movements are 
not made without just apprehension of 
the Canadians is seen by the following 
from the Toronto Daily Star of Febru- 
ary 6, under the caption ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” 

Is there to be an American invasion of Cana- 
da? If so, what should be our attitude to- 
wards it? 

The invasion referred to is not war-like, but 
peaceful—an invasion of capitalists with their 
money, and men with their wives and families. 
The buying of the Canada Atlantic railway by 
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New York capitalists has started the question, 
accompanied as this transaction is by rumors of 
other large purchases of railway and steamship 
lines. The coal fields of Cape Breton are largely 
owned by an American company, the big iron 
works at Sydney, the Clergue enterprises at the 
Soo, with arms reaching all over New Ontario, 
the Cramps at Collingwood, and many other im- 
portant enterprises are operated by American 
capitalists. The Yukon Territory is full of Am- 
ericans, and they are very numerous in British 
‘Columbia. Of the 9,108 homestead entries 
taken out in the Northwest Territories last year 
3,258 were taken out by people from the United 
States, 205 by Canadians returned from that 
country, 3,521 by citizens of our own country, 
Of the new-comers who entered the West and 
made homestead entries 3,258 were Americans, 
and only 2,124 came from all the rest of the 
world, including Great Britain, which sent only 
945 of these. Many of our own people have 
moved from one part of the country to another, 
but of the new population that came in last year 
to the Territories the Americans were more than 
three times as numerous as the Britishers, and 
one-third larger than those of all other nation- 
alities combined. 

The inrush of capital seeking investment in 
manufactures and in developing the country’s 
resources, and the inrush of people as evidenced 
by the above figures, is causing some people to 
feel anxious about the result to our political in- 
stitutions. The Ottawa Citizen discusses the 
subject at length, expressing the belief that the 
movement is inevitable. To those who are 
alarmed by it, and who urge that Canadian cap- 
ital should do battle with the invading wealth 
for possession of our railways and other proper- 
ties, our contemporary says that Canadian cap- 
ital is not strong enough to do it, even if it were 
considered to be the wise thing to do. There is 
to be, it says, half a million dollars of American 
money spent on improving the Canada Atlantic 
forthwith. ‘‘ Foreign capital,’’ says the Citizen, 
‘never makes trouble for the country in which it 
is invested so long as its interests are protected 
and the Government is ready and able to deal 
equitably in conserving those interests. On the 
other hand there are abundant examples of for- 
eign investors being a fruitful source of danger 
to the independence of a small country where 
the reverse is the case.’’ 

The discussion suggests the question whether 
we want to encourage money and people from 
the United States to come here. For several 
years we have been admiring the Clergue indus- 
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tries at the Soo; Collingwood gave a bonus to 
the Cramps; we have boasted that Cape Breton 
is as a place risen from the dead at the touch of 
the capitalistic hand; we have had Government 
agents in the United States inducing farmers to 
move across to our western prairies. The 
people are beginning to come in large numbers ; 
capital, having made somie successes, grows in- 
terested in our resources. Do we want the 
people? Do we want this outside capital? 

If we do not want them it will be a singular 
and difficult task to turn them back, now that 
the homeseekers have turned our way and the 
capital of the United States exceeds its own re- 
quirements. 

It was said of the Boer republics that they 
were fated to fall because they stood stubbornly 
and unwisely in the way of the world’s progress. 
They had a population about the same as that of 
the city of Toronto, and they sought to mono- 
polize nearly one-half of one of the five great 
divisions of the earth, withholding it from the 
urgent and imperative uses of mankind. They 
neither developed their country nor allowed of 
its development, and the on-moving world had 
to carry them away. It was charged against 
them that, unlike other countries, they did not 
invite settlement, did not welcome those who 
came nor allow them citizenship on equal terms 
with themselves, as was the rule under modern 
civilization. 

What could we do in Canada, if American 
capital and American settlers came in here with 
a force and numbers always increasing? Can 
we resort to the Boer method of denying citizen- 
ship to those who are willing to be good citi- 
cens? We suppose nobody will suggest it. But 
we can stand by our institutions and see that 
they are not overborne in the rush. No matter 
how strong the inrush may be—and its dimen- 
sions and dangers are often exaggerated—our 
great security lies in the fact that our institu- 
tions are in themselves admirable, and do not 
require to be overturned in order to give free 
scope to any legitimate purpose that may actuate 
new-comers. Our institutions, being elastic, 
will adapt themselves to changing conditions, 
and the man from the United States will find 
nothing here essentially different from what he 
has been accustomed to at home. He should, 
therefore, readily become a good citizen. Cap- 
ital is non-patriotic. It speaks all languages 
equally well and is indifferent to flags, so long 
as it does not find that a particular flag prevents 
it from thriving. 


If there is to be an invasion of American men 
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and money we cannot close the gates, nor do we 
wish to. All that is left, then, is to inspire with 
our own Canadian spirit those who come among 
us, and win them to the best service of the 
country. Meanwhile, we do not cut a good 
figure if we stand trembling before the immigra- 
tion and investments which we have invited, 
and which we do not wish so exclude. 


The foregoing is essentially typical 
of the editor who feels he must write 
something upon an important subject, 
yet not knowing what to say obscures 
his meaning in a cloud of words. Yes, 
there certainly is a flood of capital mov- 
ing on Canada from the United States, 
and as the Star truly says there is no 
tariff that can prevent its entry. As 
long as American capitalists wish to 
buy and the Canadian capitalists wish 
to sell, who is to say nay? However, it 
is idle to say that this invasion of Amer- 
ican capital is no menace to Canadian 
institutions. The Americans are not 
only masters of the business of industry 
but they are past masters of the busi- 
ness of politics. There is no political 
institution in Canada or anywhere else 
that can stand up against the force of 
this massed American capital. Surren- 
der to me the capital of your country and 
I will let you sing your campaign songs 
and elect your puppets. The Southern 
Pacific Railway has absolute control of 
the politics of the State of California, 
names the members of Congress, the 
judges and the governor. The owners 
of the Southern Pacific live in New 
York but for that matter it doesn’t make 
much difference where they live as 
Pierpont Morgan controls them wher- 
ever they live. Now to a very large 
extent what is true of the Southern 
Pacific is true of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Canada. The Canadian 
Pacific is controlled, or at least has been 
controlled by Englishmen, and so at 
any rate the Canadians, if serfs, are 
not serfs to Morgan. 


It might be thought a small matter by 
some as to who owns you as long as 
you do not own yourself. However, 
the Canadians are not of that way of 
thinking, and it makes a great deal 
of difference to them, sentimentally, 
whether they are ruled from London or 
New York. They think just now that 
if the English sell out the Canadian 
Pacific to Morgan that then they must 
free themselves by nationalizing the 
railways. Morgan will never be de- 
terred from any raid on Canada by any 
such threats. First, because he will 
doubt very much the possibility of 
Canada doing anything politically that 
the Canadian financial interests are op- 
posed to, and he will control those 
interests. Second, he knows that if at 
worst the railroads are nationalized, that 
he will not receive any less than he will 
pay for them. 

As indicative of the feeling toward 
this threatened coup of Mr. Morgan I 
give the following account of a speech 
made on Feb. 9 by Mr. Tarte, the 
Canadian Minister of Public Works. 

Mr. Tarte then took up the recent action of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway directors, which 
had been approved of by the Canadian Govern- 
ment—the increase of capital to the extent of 
$20,000,000. Supposing that stock, he said, had 
been placed on the open market, it would have 
been quite an easy matter for Mr. Morgan and 
his allies to secure the whole. Then the speaker 
said that as a matter of fact the time might come 
when the Canadian Government would have to 
do with the Canadian Pacific Railway what the 
British Government did with the Suez Canal. 
The British Cabinet, he added, had secured the 
Suez shares to safeguard Imperial interests, and 
a similar patriotic policy might some day 
prompt the Government of Canada. ‘‘There is 
no danger now,”’ he added, ‘‘but one can never 
tell what the future may bring forth.’’ He then 
declared that the Americans are making desper- 
ate efforts to crush this country, industrially and 
commercially, by forming combinations on land 
and sea. He declared that a crisis was at hand, 
for the Americans are making a slaughter mar- 
ket of Canada, and urged that we should have a 
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tariff which would protect our natural indus- 
tries, and improved waterways to protect our 
national trade. 

Mr. Tarte’s remarks about transportation and 
the necessity of guarding Canadian waterways 
and Canadian industries from American aggres- 
sion were loudly applauded. 


As a contrast to how Canada really 
feels towards America, for I think Mr. 
Tarte expresses perfectly the national 
feeling, with the way some deluded 
Americans think she feels, I give the 
following excerpt from a speech deliv- 
ered last January in New York by 
Charles A. Gardiner, on ‘‘The Com- 
mercial Expansion of the United 
States” before the New York Credit 
Men’s Association : 

‘“Canada presents today the hest opportun- 
ity in the world for reciprocity. Agriculture 
there reigns supreme. Her inhabitants need 
our manufactures, and although only 5,500,000 
in number, actually bought from us last year 
not only as much as did the 52,000,000 people in 
Mexico, Central and South America, but $23,- 
000,000 more! I advocate reciprocity with 
Canada; not merely a 20 per cent. preferen- 
tial, but absolute free trade. 

“The grandest achievement of the new cen- 
tury will be the political union of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples on the new continent. So far as 
in us lies let us in our day consummate the 
union of the United States and Canada into the 
freest, most enlightened, most powerful sover- 
eignty ever organized among men.”’ 


If Mr. Gardiner thinks that Canada is 
going to suffer herself to be annexed to 
the United States in order to find a free 
market for her agricultural products, he 
mistakes very much the temper of the 
Canadian people. He evidently doesn’t 
know the history of the United Empire 
Loyalists. Canada has as much an in- 
clination to become a part of the United 
States as she has to annex herself to 
Russia. She has felt that way for a 
good many years, too, and it didn’t 
take our treatment of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines to enlighten her. 
Even the matter of Mr. Madden driving 
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me to her confines in order to be able to 
publish this paper was quite an unne- 
cessary step to put her next. She had 
long ago made up her mind to stay 
single all her life if Uncle Sam was the 
only offering. But she never thought 
of losing her freedom dy purchase, hence 
she did not look upon Pierpont Morgan 
as a contingency until the last few 
months. 

It is very funny, in a way, that only 
recently the Canadians were fretting 
about so many young Canadians going 
to the United States to make their way 
in life, and now she is fretting because 
there is such a heavy immigration from 
the United States to Canada, some- 
thing like 50,000 Americans having 
settled in Canada, not counting myself, 
within the last three years. 

However the Globe, the leading daily 
paper of Toronto, hits the nail on the 
head when it suggests Socialism as the 
only possible remedy to preserve Cana- 
da for Canadians. 


Canada has been discovered by our neighbors 
to the south. American farmers are settling in 
our west in large and ever-increasing numbers. 
Their shrewd moneyed men are looking out for 
This is all the more 
gratifying to us because we know it is done, not 
in any spirit of patronizing kindness, but because 
the American knows a good thing when he sees 
it. The country is winning its way to its own 
merits. And now, just as we are getting what 
we have been clamoring for for years—men, 
money and markets—some of us begin to dis- 
cover flies in the ointment. We are increasing 
our sales to Great Britain by leaps and bounds, 
but we are ill-treated because she does not give 
us preference over others. Some of us grumble, 
not because she does not buy from us but 
because she buys too freely from others. Then 
we are all to be bought out with Amcrican 
money and swamped with American immi- 
grants. Our plaint about the million Canadians 
in the United States has hardly died away when 
murmurs of apprehension arise because the tide 
is beginning to flow the other way. 

Now, all this worrying is a useless waste 
of nervous energy. We cannot, even if we de- 
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sired it, prevent American capital from being 
invested in our enterprises. Money flows from 
where it is more abundant to where it is less 
abundant—from London and New York to re- 
gions all over the world, which are capable of 
yielding wealth by the application of capital. 
We might possibly nationalize the railways to 
keep them out of the clutches of foreigners, but 
unless we go to Socialism outright we cannot 
nationalize all the factories, all the wholesale 
houses, all the departmental stores, all the 
varied activities of the country. These will be 
owned and managed by those who have the 
most money and the best business capacity. 
Why should not these heads of capital and 
industry be Canadians? Canadians go to the 
United States and more than hold their own in 
all kinds of business and industry, and there is 
no reason why they should not continue to hold 
their own in Canada. But as to whose money 
is invested, it must be recognized that the own- 
ership is likely to go where there is the most 
money to spare. Political influence does not 
necessarily follow investments of this kind. 
For a long time American railways and indus- 
tries were largely carried on with English 
money; but the Americans did not therefore 
pay any great deference to English opinion. 
What happened was that as the development of 
the country went on, the money came more and 
more from American sources. The country 
became less, not more, dependent. The same 
thing will probably happen in Canada; as its 
resources are developed it will be less and less 
dependent on foreign capital. 


td 


This is a frank admission by the 
Globe, that inasmuch as the Americans 
have the most surplus cash they 
will certainly acquire the ownership of 
Canadian industries. It consoles itself 
with the comforting reflection that prob- 
ably the Americans will hire Canadians 
to manage and work the Canadian in- 
dustries that they may buy. Very 
probably, the Americans are not going 
to buy the Canadian plants in order to 
give jobs to their poor American rela- 
tions. Not at all, they are buying them 
to make money, and there is no doubt 
that the Canadians will get most of the 
jobs. However I would like to ask the 
Globe if it does not think that if the 
question were put to the Canadians to- 
day baldly and plainly, ‘‘Do you pre- 
fer to have your Canadian Government 
own your Canadian industries and work 
for it, or would you prefer to have Pier- 
pont Morgan own your industries and 
work for him? I do not think there 
would be much doubt as to what the 
Canadians would answer. Perhaps the 
Globe would assist me in having a 
referendum taken ? 


Shall Canada or Morgan own Canada? 
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Press Censorship. 


E take it that the third assistant postmas- 
ter general is anxious to purge the post- 
office department of the abuses which the second- 
class mail privilege has suffered. Millions of 
public revenue have been squandered in carry- 
ing matter at the cent-a-pound rate, which has 
no right to the privilege. The chief offenders 
were those of the cheap novel class and the pro- 
prietors of advertising schemes pure and simple. 
The whole country was back of Mr. Madden 
when he shut out these unworthy publications 
from the second-class privileges. But Mr. Mad- 
den’s head swelled with the power he had exer- 
cised and he has been injecting a vein of par- 
tisanship into his official actions that ought to 
bring about his immediate resignation. 

In his ruling that a publication advertising a 
doctrine or theory is unmailable at second-class 
rates, Mr. Madden goes farther than any con- 
gress would ever dare go. He should be 
promptly called back, called down and thrown 
out. There isn’t a periodical or newspaper pub- 
lished today that couldn’t be shut out on an 
extension of this same vicious and wholly un- 
American principle. We ought to export Mr. 
Madden to Russia, where censorship of the 
press is at its height. Nota publication of to- 
day, of merit, is there which does not stand for 
some things and against others. Not one of 
value that does not carry with it through every 
issue the dominant tone of the opinion and the 
individuality of those who conduct the enter- 
prise. Under his ruling Mr. Madden can shut 
off every paper which is guilty of the offense of 
having any opinions at all, especially such as he 
doesn’t like. 

Mr. Madden threatened to shut out the Appeal 
to Reason on the ground that its circulation was 
not bona fide. He harassed W1L,SHIRE’S MAGa- 
ZINE on the ground that it was advertising Wil- 
shire too much, and finally drove this publica- 
tion over to Canada, where it was admitted with- 
out question to second-class privileges and is 
now going through the mails of the United 
States paying less than half the revenue to us 
that it otherwise would pay. These two publica- 
tions are widely read and profoundly appreciated 
by a class of readers who have just as much 
right to be catered to through the press and 
second-class mail privileges as have those of Mr. 
Madden’s own particular political faith and 
creed. There are a score of protectionist publi- 
cations that ought to be shut down upon if 
WILSHIRE’S and the Appeal to Reason are un- 
mailable. The Sea Breeze, Florida, row, in 
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which ‘‘Freedom’’ was for a time cut off, to- 
gether with the unjust arbitrary and reversed 
suspensions that a host of minor publications 
have suffered is enough to show that this official 
should get out. A watch dog who can’t discrim- 
inate between a rogue and his owner is a danger- 
ous nuisance. Mr. Madden seems to be all this 
and more. 

The straw that will break the camel’s back of 
public sufferance is this autocrat’s assault upon 
the mailing privileges of the Commoner, Mr. 
Bryan’s paper. A Republican senator, W. E. 
Mason, has handed over his official frank to cir- 
culate champagne ‘‘ads’”’ free of cost. Yet the 
paper which voices the opinions of the man who 
twice has been the choice of a very large min- 
ority of the people of this country for president 
is partly debarred from. circulation though it 
pays the nominal rate. Mr. Bryan’s opinions 
are, or have been, the views of a very consid- 
erable number of the common people of this 
country. They are offensive to Mr. Madden, 
hence the paper is unmailable. How long will 
it take President Roosevelt to order this foolish 
and petty tyrant out of the office he so basely 
maladministers? We want no press censorship. 
Congress should act and act promptly to remove 
this assumption of his own and the supreme 
court’s duties from the province of petty official 
underlings. By his unconscionable folly Mr. 
Madden has impugned the little good work that 
he has unquestionably done. He has immensely 
boomed the circulation of every legitimate pub- 
lication he has attacked. We take it that Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner will not suffer by reason of 
this marplot’s meddling. Mr. Madden should 
go away back and ex-officially sit down.—Toledo 


(O.) News. 
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**Banished to Canada.”’ 


Wy Cetin MAGAZINE, formerly pub- 

lished in New York, was suppressed by 
the United States postoffice, and was removed 
to Toronto, Canada. There is something so re- 
markable in this banishment of an American 
periodical, that we have subscribed for the ma- 
gazine in order to see, for ourselves, what man- 
ner of man this H. Gaylord Wilshire can be, 
that his magazine should be shut out of the 
United States mails and yet is given a friendly 
welcome by the Canadian government. 

Copies of the magazine have been received, 
also copies of CHALLENGE, a paper which Mr. 
Wilshire endeavored to have entered at the New 
York postoffice as second-class matter, but which 
was denied admission on the ground that the 
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paper advertised the publisher of the paper. 

Mr. Wilshire has taken his tabooed publica- 
tions to Canada, and the United States govern- 
ment is now carrying them all over the United 
States absolutely free of all postal charges. 

Mr. Wilshire is also sending out some remark- 
able advertising. His return envelopes are 
printed in red and black ink. The black ink 
gives the name of his magazine, his own name 
and his old address in New York. But the red 
ink gives the interesting information. In the 
upper left-hand corner we read: ‘‘Now pub- 
lished under protection King Edward.’ The 
next line is startling: ‘‘ Banished to Canada.’’ 
Next comes (‘‘Suppressed by the U. S. Post 
Office’’), and then the new address, ‘‘ 74 Welles- 
ley St., Toronto, Canada.”’ 

Mr. Wilshire is a millionaire Socialist who 
says: ‘‘Let the nation own the trusts.’’ He is 
aman of courage as well as wealth and ability, 
and his determination to remain on the earth 
and fight the trusts will please many of his fel- 
lowmen. The Canadian government sees no 
reason for rejecting his publications, and his 
magazines are now carried by the United States 
free of charge. Has somebody blundered?— 
Milwaukee Times. 
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How Franklin Figured: 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN estimated that, if 
all would work, four hours labor a day, 
intelligently applied, would supply the wants of 
all. If that was true in his time what shall we 
say of the present era, with its wonderful in- 
crease in productive power? John Stuart Mill 
wrote, almost with a wail: ‘‘It is questionable 
if all the mechanical inventions yet made have 
lightened the day’s toil of any human being.” 
This cannot continue. The forces are gathering 
which will demand that machinery be utilized 
to lighten the labor and increase the comforts of 
life for every producer of wealth. 

The trusts, now forming so rapidly, are in the 
line of progress. They are doing a great work 
in organizing industry. The manufacturing 
plants will naturally deal with the department 
stores, or better, open stores of their own, pass- 
ing by, or leaving out, the jobbers and whole- 
salers, and so getting rid of their profit. The 
trusts are discharging traveling salesmen, as al- 
ready commented on. They are in some cases 
doing their own insuring and so getting rid of 
the large commissions formerly paid for that. 
They are stopping, or cutting down, advertising 
and getting rid of that needless waste. Where, 
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under the old system, each firm employed its 
own attorney, when a dozen consolidate two or 
three attorneys act for the trust and many law- 
yers are dispensed with, and that expense is 
saved. A large trust, recently formed, issued a 
prospectus in which it stated that by thus com- 
bining the firms would save about forty per 
cent. of their former expenses for selling goods. 
The middle men must become producers. 

But the practical men who are forming trusts, 
caring notuing whatever about abstract prin- 
ciples or scholastic discussions, see clearly the 
economies which can be effected, and so the 
profits which they can realize by combining and 
systematically organizing and getting rid of the 
wastes of competition. And thus they are giv- 
ing the people a practical demonstration of the 
advantages of that method. Possibly the ad- 
vance would be long deferred without some such 
pioneers. 


At the present time we have a political 
democracy and an industrial oligarchy. The 
great effort of the near future, in which all will 
be forced to take part, will be to establish an in- 
dustrial democracy, and to that struggle events 
are rapidly drifting. The trusts are simply 
hastening the crisis. 

The milkman, for example, who works 
from 4 a. m. to 4 or 6 p. m., to deliver an 
amount of milk which, under a rational system, 
might easily be delivered in two hours, cannot 
be blamed because he does not work hard enough. 
He works too hard. He does not have the 
leisure which he ought to have for recreation 
and self-improvement. But the trouble is that 
most of his hard work is pure waste—of no 
benefit to himself or any one else. He is in a 
tangle which he as an individual cannot alone 
escape from. Society desires to get pure milk, 
and to get it as cheaply as possible. The pres- 
ent wild, competitive scramble facilitates neither. 
The delivery of milk is simply an attempt to 
supply a social want. Society as a whole should 
assume the business and organize it to supply 
that waut, as it now provides for the delivery of 
its letters. Some time, when it gets intelligent 
enough, it will do so. 

The same reasoning applies to the vast army 
of retailers, and other middlemen, who now 
make such a heavy drain on the resources of 
society. Try to think what a tremendous sav- 
ing might be made by consolidating retail stores 
and by introducing some rational system of 
organized co-operative effort, like the postoffice, 
in place of the present enormous outlay for 
rents, clerks, interest, insurance, and so on, 
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from the multitude of stores. Suppose the pub- 
lic owned the plant, and, paying neither rent, 
interest or profits to middlemen, shipped goods 
direct from the factory to great, central bazaars, 
where it furnished them to the people at the 
actual cost of production, would that not 
clearly greatly benefit the producing classes? 
This is what public ownership would do.—J. B. 
SMILEY. 
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An English View. 


BRIGHTON, ENG., Jan. 8, I902. 


DEAR SIR :—I like your magazine very much, 
and I enclose herewith Postoffice Order for 5s. 
to renew my subscription. 

I may say I had the pleasure of meeting you 
when you were over here some years ago, and I 
admire your energy in tackling these social pro- 
blems. I ama member of the Brighton Town 
Council, and also of the Board of Guardians, 
and I am of opinion that more can be done 
through the municipalities, than through the 
Government. I am sending you a copy of 
George Haw’s ‘‘Today’s Work,” also a Christ- 
mas number of the ‘‘Clarion.’’ If you like at 
any time to send me spare copies of your maga- 
zine, I shall be pleased to distribute them 
amongst the members of the Town Council here. 

By all means advocate the national ownership 
of the trusts, but in the meanwhile let the muni- 
cipalities make a start by acquiring the local 
monopolies, such as gas, water, tramways, tele- 
phones, etc. May I point out to you that the 
debt incurred by the Local Authorities in Eng= 
land is now about £300,000,000. In fifty years’ 
time the whole of this will have been paid off, by 
means of the annual sinking funds, and the Local 
Authorities will own £300,000,000 worth of as- 
sets, entirely paid for, and bringing in magnifi- 
cent revenue to the citizens of the various towns. 

If you ever spare the time to get so far as 
Brighton again, I shall be very pleased to have 
a talk with you on these matters. 

Yours truly, HERBERT CARDER. 


If you are on ariver bank and it rains, 
the rain will wet you. If it rains long 
enough the river will rise and not only 
wet you, but sweep you off your feet. 
This tendency to nationalize and muni- 
cipalize wealth is the preliminary rain 
fall betokening the coming flood of a 
complete Socialism. Meanwhile the rain 
is grateful. 
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Look at the Number on Your Wrap- 
per. 

Numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived at this office as to how subscrib- 
ers to THE CHALLENGE may know 
when their subscription to WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE will expire, seeing that the 
numbering of the monthly magazine 
follows that of the weekly CHALLENGE 
consecutively. Subscribers will be duly 
notified from this office when their sub- 
scriptions have expired, but if anyone 
wants to work out the problem for him- 
self by the number on his wrapper, he can 
do so in this wise: Suppose the expira- 
tion number of your wrapperis72. The 
last number of THE CHALLENGE being 
40, you would, at the time of its suspen- 
sion, have been entitled to thirty-two 
more weekly numbers, which is equal to 
eight of the monthly. You have already 
received four numbers of the monthly, 
the current number being 44, and are, 
therefore, now entitled to four more. 
Your subscription would expire with the 
July number, 1902, which will be num- 
ber 48. 

If the number on your wrapper is 60, 
then the April number (45) of this ma- 
gazine marks the expiration of your 
subscription. 


os 


If you wish to help in publication of 
literature, tracts, books, etc., upon So- 
cialism and economic subjects, the best 
way to do is to buy a $10 share in the 
co-operative publishing house of C. H. 
Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Stockholders get a special discount on 
all publications. Write to Chicago for 
further particulars. 


a 


A most attractive proposition to any- 
one desiring to act as agent. $2.50 out- 
fit free. Write this magazine for full 
particulars at once. 
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HE claim of the inevitability of So- 
cialism places it upon a somewhat 
different plane than that of any other 
economic doctrine. No protectionist 
ever claims that ‘‘protection”’ is the 
result of industrial evolution, and that 
hence all the world must adopt it. No 
‘*single-tax’”’ man thinks that his plan 
of taxation will come about as a natural 
process of human thought. 

This insistence of the inevitability of 
Socialism by Socialists often gives rise 
to the query, which is seen in the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


Boston, MASs., Oct. 21, Igol. 
22 Worcester Sq. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Esq. 

DEAR SIR :—I attended the lecture given by 
you last evening (Oct. 20), in Paine Memorial, 
by invitation of a friend of mine. I have be- 
longed to the Democratic party, but am now 
very much interested in Socialism, There was 
a statement, if I remember, made by you, in the 
course of your lecture, that Socialism was inevit- 
able —something which the laws of nature 
would force to come to pass. Now, if you really 
think so, ‘‘ why not let things take their course? 
The ultimate result will be the same?’’ By way 
of explanation I will say that I don’t ask you 
this question for the purpose of ‘‘sticking”’ you, 
as the small boy says, but as a matter of in- 
formation for myself and others who are inter- 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


ested in the movement. Hoping you will oblige 
by answering this question, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
TuHos. J. SMITH. 

This is at base a problem in psychol- 
ogy. If you wish a man to perform a 
task is he more likely to do it if you tell 
him beforehand that it will be very easy, 
or if you tell him it will be extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossib!e? 

Of course, there can be but one an- 
swer. The easier a desirable thing is 
to acquire, the more likely is the man 
to attempt it. 

The baby wants the moon and reaches 
for it until he grows old enough to learn 
he cannot get it. Then he tries for the 
earth, and finds that Morgan has been 
there first. It is, of course, true that if 
I think my breakfast is going to fall 
down from heaven whenever I wish 
it, and exactly in the form, place and 
time that I wish it, then it might appear 
that I will not be likely to work for it. 
However, we do know that as a matter 
of fact the rich man will spend long 
hours of the most arduous labor stalk- 
ing deer, or killing salmon, when no 
motive of the knowledge that he will go 
hungry unless he does such work, can 
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be alleged. He simply obeys a natural 
and irresistible instinct to work for his 
living, notwithstanding that he is under 
no necessity of doing so. 

Man’s pleasure in life is the exercise 
of his activities, and inasmuch as the 
problem of getting food has for so many 
thousand of years been his greatest 
stimulus to activity he cannot resist con- 
tinuing in that mode of action, even 
when the immediate stimulus is with- 
drawn. He acts simply from the mo- 
mentum gained through his forefathers. 
The very phrase, ‘‘pleasures of the 
chase” shows the imperative nature of 
this call to the rich. 

It is evident that there would be no 
fun hunting deer if you knew positively 
that there were no deer in the forest. 
So with Socialism. The reason we 
want it is not only because we think 
that it will benefit humanity, but also 
because we think we can getit. Take 
either one of these factors away and 
we would never struggle for it. The 
nearer at hand it is the more we will 
struggle forit. Itis notorious that those 
men who have the clearest conception 
of the economic inevitability of Social- 
ism are always the most persistent 
workers for it. 

For instance, there has never been a 
man in England that has devoted so 
much of his life to Socialism as Hynd- 
man, yet he him-elf always declares 
that it is his knowledge of the 
inevitability of the advent of Social- 
ism in a comparatively short period 
of time that keeps him active in 
the movement. I myself have prob- 
ably always been, and am yet, the most 
optimistic man in the whole Socialistic 
movement. Since the time I became a 
Socialist I have never plaved the social 
revolution away over five years, and the 
mere fact that it has never come off 
according to my predictions has never 
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daunted me. I am still a ‘‘five year 
man, with a possibility of three,” and I 
will never be anything else. If I had 
to be in ‘‘the hundred year, step at a 
time, take-what-you-can-get”’ class, you 
would find me automobiling my life 
away down at Newport with Reggie 
Vanderbilt instead of editing this maga- 
zine. There is nothing of the Salva- 
tion Army stuff about me—preaching 
to save a man’s life after he is dead. 
Nor is there anything of the Seth Low- 
Jerome business either—grubbing away 
trying to reform the Crokers, Platts and 
Deverys. That sort of. thing may 
amuse Jacob A. Riis, and Carl Schurz, 
and President Roosevelt, but it has no 
attractions for me. As said, I would 
rather chase down the pike on my Red 
Dragon at ’steen hundred miles an hour, 
terrifying the farmers, than go in for 
any ‘‘reform game.” Socialism is the 
only game that amuses me, and human- 
ity the only stake worth my while wast- 
ing my time playing for. Let the 
Schwabs go in for Monte Carlo if they 
will. They are fools to be ignorant of 
what America can furnish in the way of 


.sport with its Maddens and Roosevelts. 


I will take my chances on a man work- 
ing for Socialism if I can shove the 
economics into him far enough, while I 
won't give a cent for a man who will 
only get along far enough to admit that 
it is a ‘‘ good thing.”” He must not only 
see that it is ‘‘good,” but that it is 
‘‘coming.”” Show me aman who isa 
Marxian in economics, and who knows 
the extent of our industrial evolution— 
who understands the significance of the 
trust, and I will show you a good So- 
cialist. I am not afraid that such a man 
will not work for the cause simply be- 
cause he thinks it will come anyway. 
Socialism will not come without our 
working for it any more than the egg 
would be hatched unless the chick 
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worked itself out of its shell. How- 
ever, the chick, we know, will work it- 
self out at the proper time, because we 
know it must obey an irresistible in- 
stinct. 

The same with humanity, when it is 
ready to be hatched from the shell of 
capitalism into the new life of Socialism 
it will instinctively work its own salva- 
tion. Humanity will struggle to free 
itself from the shell, simply because it 
cannot help obeying the irresistible in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which is just 
as strong a social instinct as it is an in- 
dividual instinct. 

It is quite true that the particular class 
of humanity which will bear the brunt of 
the struggle will be the working-class, 
and it is to that class we must look for 
the great organization which is to form 
from the result of the industrial evolu- 
tion. Again referring back to the chick 
breaking out of its shell, we may think 
the bill or the legs have more to do with 
the breaking out than the feathers or 
the lungs, but we know that back of all 
the struggle is the nervous organization, 
the brain, which must first be formed 
before any concerted action can take 
place. So it is with the working class. 
They must first become conscious of 
their class. They must become ‘‘class- 
conscious”’ before we can expect intelli- 
gent action from them. The chick will 
have motion within the shell long days 
before its brain is formed—the brain 
comes last in development in all life— 
but this motion will not be intelligently 
directed to break the shell until the 
brain is sufficiently developed to give it 
this conscious direction. It is the same 
way with the labor movement of today. 
It staggers blindly. When the labor 
giant is hurt it strikes out blindly, like 
a man half paralyzed, as liable to hurt 
itself as its enemy. Labor’s brain is as 
yet undeveloped. It has now reached 
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the ‘‘trade-union” stage of develop- 
ment, which is as far from maturity as 
is the brain of a week-old infant. How- 
ever ‘‘trade-unionism”’ is a necessary 
stage in the progress of the labor brain, 
and it is as foolish to think that this step 
could be skipped as it is to think that 
while labor has this kind of a brain that 
it can think out clearly the Socialist 
program. 

A smart child will learn to read with- 
out a teacher, but he will learn more 
rapidly if he has one. Socialists are 
the instructors of ignorant and immature 
humanity. 
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THE UNITED STATES PUBLICA- 
TION CO. 


I! is a great delight to find that 

the Madden-Roosevelt Advertising 
Agency does not let up on its good 
work of booming my circulation. This 
latest decision of the United States 
Postoffice has absolutely no effect upon 
my posting from Canada, as usual, at 
the pound rates. 

Madden objects to the fact that thirty- 
five pages of the January number were 
devoted to Wilshire. Perhaps he will 
feel more kindly toward the February 
number when he notices that eight 
pages are devoted to Madden. 

Mr. Madden makes an invidious dis- 
tinction in Mr. Bryan’s favor as against 
me. Mr. Bryan’s paper is alleged by 
Mr. Madden to be published merely to 
advertise Mr. Bryan’s ideas, and there- 
fore, Mr. Bryan is not to be allowed to 
send ‘‘free”’ copies by the pound rate. 
He goes one step further in regard to 
me, for he won’t let me send my paper 
even to ‘‘paid” subscribers. If Mr. 
Bryan has not the right to send out 
‘‘free”’ copies, then under the ruling now 
applied to me he has no right to send 
out ‘‘ paid” copies. 
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The American News Company writes 


as follows :— 

NEw YorRK, Feb’y 10, 1902. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 

Toronto, Canada. 

DEAR SiR :—In reply to our application on 
your behalf for American registry of your pub- 
lication as second-class matter, we received from 
the United States Postoffice Department the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

Post OFFICE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
Office of the Postmaster. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have to inform you that the 
Department has denied the application for ad- 
mission of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE to the second- 
class of mail matter as a foreign publication. 
The grounds upon which this action was taken 
are explained in a letter to this office which will 
be shown to your representative if you so desire. 
The Department states that consideration will 
be given to a new application for entry, if the 
publication be modified so as to come within the 
law, and the publisher, or his agent, has there- 
for a legitimate list of subscribers as required 
by law for domestic publications. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) C. Van Cort, Postmaster. 
(Perea Se LOSI ASS te eve 


The principal objection that they make is that 
thirty-five pages of the reading matter are given 
over to matter relating to yourself, and that, in 
their judgment, the mere use of a publication 
determines its classification. They further claim 
that the primary purpose of publishing your 
magazine, as evinced in the January, ’o2, num- 
ber before the Department, is to exploit its pub- 


lisher and editor outside of his position as such, * 


and it is thus designed, in their judgment, pri- 
marily for advertising purposes, and is within 
the provisions of the proviso of Paragraph 4, 
Section 277, of the Post Office Laws and Regu- 
lations. They further say that if it is altered or 
changed so as to take it out of the class that are 
published primarily for advertising purposes, 
and that we can show them that you have a 
legitimate list of subscribers, they will entertain 
again a request for its admission. 
Truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Per Pe]. 


In order to conform to United States 
Censor Madden’s desire for anonymity, 
as far as possible, this magazine will 
hereafter be published by the United 
States Publication Co. That ought to 
sound enough like a Trust to make 
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Madden give me an entry without an- 
other application. 
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TRUSTS NO LONGER NEED 
PROTECTION. 


TORONTO, February 16, 1902. 
To THE EDITOR OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

Sir :—In dealing with the withdrawal of pro- 
tection from the trusts in your November issue 
you mention as alternative results: ‘‘1st. The 
foreigner will destroy the trust by his ability to 
sell ata lower cost. 2nd. The trust will destroy 
foreign competition by lowering its price.’’ In 
all industries except exotics, which may be illus- 
trated by the growing of tropical fruit under 
glass in a northern country, itis clear that the 
second result will follow. Every trust will 
accept reasonable and normal prices and profits 
in preference to destruction. But this conclu- 
sion, which is clearly unavoidable, is in direct 
contradiction to your later assertion: ‘‘ A pro- 
tective tariff gives better employment to labor, 
exactly as inferior machinery requires more men 
to operate it than superior.’’ The lowering of 
prices which will follow the withdrawal of pro- 
tection makes an immediate increase in the 
quality of goods which the people are able to 
consume and enjoy. That means an equal in- 
crease in the demand for workmen, and a con- 
sequent proportionate increase in wages. Take 
protection from, say, the steel wire trust, and 
every farmer would have better fences, the trust 
employing more men to supply the wire. In 
reality the farmers would supply more neces- 
saries fora greater number of workers and fewer 
luxuries for trust operators. This theory, if such 
it may be called, has been sustained wherever 
the experiment has been tried. 

A trust may injure the community in two 
ways,—by charging too much for wares, by pay- 
ing too little to its workmen. Either or both 
these injuries may be inflicted with or without 
the formation of a trust. The removal of pro- 
tection will avert the former injury, and the 
taxation of land so as to eliminate the mere 
holder and open opportunities for self-employ- 
ment will avert the latter. 

ANTI-PROTECTION. 

I clearly said that there were two 
classes of protected industries, one that 
needed protection to live, and one that 
could survive foreign competition. 


Those that need protection for life 
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are what my critic aptly styles 
‘‘exotics.”” Growing bananas in Can- 
ada would certainly be ‘‘exotic”’ trade, 
in every sense of the word, notwith- 
standing that Toronto’s climate in win- 
ter is ten degrees warmer than Chicago. 
Now to grow, say, a ton of bananas in 
Canada would take more labor than it 
would to grow the wheat which would 
be necessary to effect an exchange for 
a ton of bananas grown in Cuba. 

Therefore, if Canada had such a high 
tariff on bananas that it made it pay to 
raise bananas there, it is easily enough 
seen that the increased number of men 
employed in the banana-growing over 
the number formerly required to grow 
the wheat to exchange for those bananas 
represents a certain credit to the protec- 
tionist system for giving an increased 
employment to labor. If a law were 
passed in Canada prohibiting the use of 
combined reapers and binders in her 
wheat fields, the same effect would be 
produced—more men required for pro- 
ducing a given quantity of wheat. I did 
not deny that it would be of benefit to 
the people to have the tariff taken off 
of goods manufactured which could be 
manufactured cheaper than the foreigner 
could import them. I simply said that 
so lowering the tariff might give us 
lower prices, yet it would not destroy 
the trust. This my critic admits, so he 
has made no point. I was not discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of high and low 
prices. I was simply discussing the 
possibility of free-trade destroying a 
trust composed of manufacturers who 
did not need the tariff anyway. 

As to the question he extraneously 
introduced into the discussion, that of 
the effect of lower prices, I would say 
I do not share his roseate views. 

Dun’s Review, which makes a study 
of prices, reckons that it costs the 
average man about $30 a year more 
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to live now that it did four and 
a half years ago. Some of our 
readers who study economy occas- 
sionally, from necessity or choice, may 
be interested to know how little the 
average man is supposed to get along 
on, according to this financial authority. 
On the basis of the prices of July 1, 
1897, the man could live a year on 
$72.46, although the editor of The Re- 
view does not say whether he ever tried 
to perform this feat himself or not. 
This year, life is supposed to cost 
$101.59. The $101.59 can be spent in 
any way the man pleases, but Dun’s 
divides it into seven parts; about $20 
is supposed to go for breadstuffs, $9.67 
for meats, $15.25 for dairy and garden 
“truck,” $8.95 for other food, $15.55 
for clothing, $15.38 for metals, and 
$16.79 for ‘‘ miscellaneous.” 

Turning to the query as to who is 
making all the money on this ruinous 
expense of living, The Review expresses 
its regret that the figures in regard to 
high prices have been ‘‘ quoted in sup- 
port of efforts to stir up antagonism be- 
tween wage-earners and employers,” 
and it goes on to say :— 


“The claim has been made that the remark- 
able advance in the cost of living since July 1, 
1897, was due to combinations of capital, and 
that the manufacturer secured all the difference 
in price, while the wage-earners were not earn- 
ing any more money, although compelled to pay 
the advanced quotations for all things consumed. 
These statements are very far from the truth. 
Not only are the wage-earners receiving much 
better pay than at the earlier date, but they are 
well employed. It was this factor, more than 
any other, which produced the depression that 
culminated on July 1, 1897, with prices at the 
lowest point in the nation’s history. The rate 
of wages is of trifling importance when there is 
no work. It was estimated by labor experts at 
the time that three million men were unable to 
find employment. This means that fifteen mil- 
lion persons were living on as little as possible, 
and consequently the consumptive demand was 
reduced to the lowest point.”’ 
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As Dun well says, ‘‘The rate of 
wages is of trifling importance where 
there is no work.” And it might also 
have added that the low prices of ’97 
were of trifling advantage to a man who 
had no money to buy anything. 

Even granted that a low tariff gives 
lower prices it’s a long step from that 
to prove that these lower prices mean 
wages that can take advantage of them. 
The social problem of today is to pre- 
vent over-production, and to the extent 
that protective tariffs cripple the world’s 
productive forces, to that same extent 
do those protective tariffs help solve the 
problem. It’s an absurd way of solving 
it—just as absurd as if we were to de- 
stroy all modern machinery. The only 
difference is that the latter method 
would be much more effective in its 
solution. 

Yes, of course, the single-tax would 
afford a method of getting at the land, 
but the next question would be what 
would be the use of getting at the land 
without controlling the tools of produc- 
tion. What is the use of raising wheat 
in Manitoba on ‘‘free”’ land if the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway is at hand with 
its freight tariff skilfully arranged on 
the basis of ‘‘ all the traffic will bear?”’ 

Finally, what is the use of free land 
if there is an over-production of agri- 
cultural products which forces the price 
below cost of production? Land is no 
good without a market, and it is this 
very elemental proposition that single 
taxers always fail to consider, 

HeGew, 
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MR. BRYAN EXTENDS HIS HAND. 


M* MADDEN declared to me when 
I had my talk witn him that he 
saw no reason why, if he chose, he 
could not apply the same ruling to Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner that he applied to 
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my journal and suppress it in the same 
manner—Mr. Bryan was simply being 
allowed on sufferance to continue, was 
the inference. I did not attach much 
importance to this remark at the time, 
although I reported it in my account of 
that famous conversation upon the 
theory of the identity of soap and ideas. 
Of course I thought Madden a fool, but 
I did not think him such a colossal one 
as later developments have exhibited 
him, and therefore I never dreamed 
then that he would ever think of inter- 
fering with Mr. Bryan. It is one thing 
to suppress Wilshire, an obscurity, but 
to suppress Bryan, a man who twice 
has been a presidential possibility, the 
leader of the great Democratic party, 
and a man with infinitely the largest 
political personal following in America, 
seemed to me too ridiculous to even 
consider. 

Well, Mr. Madden has not ‘‘sup- 
pressed” the Commoner, not yet, but 
he has threatened to do so if Mr. Bryan 
does not refrain from sending free 
copies at second-class rates to Con- 
gressmen. Mr. Madden says that this 


1s tantamount to allowing the manufac- 


turer of soap to mail his soap circulars 
to people whom he wishes to use his 
goods, because Mr. Bryan simply sends 
his paper to these Congressmen to ad- 
vertise his (Bryan’s) ideas for the pur- 
pose of inducing Congressmen to use 
said ideas. 

What Mr. Madden always forgets in 
comparing soap and ideas is that the 
subsidy of the low second-class rates 
was given to publishers for the purpose 
of disseminating ideas among the people 
at the lowest possible cost. The sub- 
sidy was granted for the same reason 
that subsidies are granted educational 
institutions. It was thought by Con- 
gress that the same policy which pro- 
vided free education for the people by 
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means of public schools could be well 
extended, and lighten the burden upon 
the publishers of papers to the end that 
the people might be still further educat- 
ed at the minimum of cost. The essen- 
tial reason of the second-class rate was 
the desire of Congress to encourage the 
dissemination of ideas. But Congress 
made a mistake, thinks Mr. Madden; 
and he is proposing to nullify their 
action by the ridiculous rulings he has 
applied to me, and now threatens to 
apply to Mr. Bryan. 

When I heard of Mr. Bryan’s trouble 
I immediately wrote him offering him 
the use of my columns to speak to the 
Congressmen, from my point of vant- 
age, under protection of His Gracious 
Majesty King Edward the Seventh, 
whence I am able to send free copies to 
Congressmen without being liable to 
having my paper suppressed by Mr. 
Madden. Canada not only allows me 
to send free copies of my magazine to 
American Congressmen, but actually 
allows me to send them free of postage 
to members of her own Parliament. 
Canada has sense enough to put no bar 
in the way of the enlightenment of her 
legislators. 

Now, while Mr. Bryan and myself 
are not by any means at accord upon 
economics, we are believers in the free- 
dom of the press. Hence, while we 
may be antagonists upon a single 
ground, we are comrades upon the 
broad field of the battle for liberty. 
What is the use of my differing from 
Mr. Bryan or he from me upon the 
Trust question, if neither of us are to be 
allowed to express our thoughts? Mr. 
Bryan offers me his sword in the fight 
for a free press, and I gladly accept it. 
When we win this fight we can then 
settle our own differences. In the 
meanwhile we unite to dethrone the 
Maddens. 
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It appears that Mr. Madden has writ- 
ten one of those wonderful letters of his 
to Mr. Bryan, a letter that no fellow can 
ever tell exactly what it means. Mr. 
Bryan has evidently asked for informa- 
tion as to whether he can continue 
sending the free copies to Congressmen. 
Mr. Madden says that a publisher can 
send a ‘‘few.” What Mr. Madden 
means by a ‘‘few” is what Mr. Bryan 
is now trying to find out. However, 
let Mr. Bryan speak for himself. 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 4, 1902. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, © 

My Drar SiR :—Your favor at hand. The 
enclosed editorials answer your inquiry. There 
has been no ruling on my inquiry, and I doubt 
very much whether the department will so con- 
strue the word ‘‘few’’ as to exclude the copies 
sent free to certain senators and representatives. 
The decision of this question, however, will not 
effect the general circulation. The authorities 
have never intimated that they object to the 
paper because of the doctrines it advocates, and 
that question has only arisen in regard to copies 
subscribed for by others than the ones receiving 
them. 

One of the enclosed editorials (it appeared 
some weeks ago), criticizes the ruling made in 
regard to your paper. You can republish these 
editorials if you like with your comments, and 
then send a marked copy of your paper to the 
members of Congress. 

I expect to call the matter to the attention of 
Congress, not because the department has given 
me any trouble, but because I regard as essen- 
tially wrong the ruling which places a subscrip- 
tion made because of the doctrines advocated 
upon the same footing as a subscription made to 
aid an advertiser. Yours truly, 


if 1 


This is the editorial which Mr. Bryan 
encloses giving his correspondence with 
Mr. Madden :— 


A Post-Office Ruling. 
The Postoffice department has given out in- 
formation in regard to correspondence which 
has passed between the third assistant postmas- 
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ter general and the editor of The Commoner 
but the newspapers have not accurately reported 
the action of the department. Objection having 
been made by outside parties to the action of the 
editor of The Commoner in sending the paper 
free to certain Democratic and Fusion members 
of the senate and house who had not subscribed 
for the same, the case was submitted to the post- 
office departinent with a request for a ruling 
thereon. Mr. Madden’s answer not being suf- 
ficiently explicit, the following further inquiry 
has been submitted :— 
LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 31, 1902. 
Hon. EpwIn C. MADDEN, 
Washington. 

DEAR Sir :—I am in receipt of your favor of 
January 25th, but it does not give a direct an- 
swer to the question which I submitted. You 
say that in case of a bona fide gift a person may 
subscribe for another, and yet in your ruling 
you seem to place a limitation upon this pro- 
vision of the law, namely, that a person is not 
allowed to subscribe for another, even as a bona 
fide gift, when the subscription is made because 
of the doctrines advocated by the paper. Is it 
incumbent upon the proprietor of a paper to in- 
quire into the reason for a subscription when 
the subscription is received ? 

You state in another paragraph that ‘‘no ob- 
jection has been made to a publisher sending a 
few complimentary copies,’’ but you add that 
from what is said in the letter it will not be dif- 
ficult for me to ‘‘differentiate.’”’ The number of 
copies sent to members and senators is small 
compared with the circulation, and I would like 
a construction of the word ‘‘few’’ in this connec- 
tion. Does it mean ‘‘few’’ absolutely, or ‘‘few’’ 
relatively? If a publisher having a circula- 
tion of one thousand is permitted to send ten 
complimentary copies, would a paper having a 
circulation of one hundred thousand be permit- 
ted to send one hundred times ten? 

The copies which I have sent complimentary 
do not amount to one-half of one per cent of the 
total circulation. I ask, therefore, for a ruling 
that will enable me to comply with the wishes 
of the department. If one-half of one per cent 
does not exceed the “‘few’’ permitted by your 
ruling, my list is not subject to criticism. If the 
term ‘‘few’’ is not relative, but is intended to 
cover some fixed number, please let me know 
the number in order that I may either discon- 
tinue those in excess of the number or pay 
regular rates upon them. 

Appreciating your prompt reply, I am, very 
truly yours, (Signed) W. J. BRYAN. 


As soon as the department construes the 
word ‘‘few’’ I shall know whether the free 
copies sent to senators and members are entitled 
to be mailed at second-class rates. The ruling, 
however, whatever it may be, will have no effect 
upon the general circulation of tue paper. The 
copies mailed to members and senators who are 
not regular subscribers constitute an inconsider- 
able part of the circulation, and it will not bea 
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great drain upon The Commoner’s exchequer 
even if they cannot be paid for at pound rates. 
They are sent because The Commoner is con- 
stantly discussing questions involved in national 
politics and often quotes from authorities that 
might not otherwise be brought to the attention 
of our legislators. 

The only part of the controversy that con- 
cerns the general public is the ruling which 
takes out of the legitimate list of subscriptions 
those made by one person for another when the 
person subscribing for the other does so because 
of ‘‘the principles advocated.’’ To class such 
subscriptions with those made in the interest of 
an advertiser is not only illogical, but absurd, 
and opens the door to grave abuses. This ruling 
ought to be corrected by act of Congress and the 
weekly papers throughout the tountry should 
bring the matter to the attention of their con- 
gressmen and senators. 

This is the first editorial on the sub- 
ject that Mr. Bryan published in The 
Commoner of January 3 :— 

The postoffice department is discriminating 
against newspapers published in the interest of 
political reforms. THE CHALLENGE, a Social- 
istic paper published at Los Angeles, and later 
at New York; the Appeal to Reason, a Social- 
istic paper published at Girard, Kansas; the 
Farmers’ Advocate, of Topeka, Kansas, and the 
Pawnee Chief, of Pawnee City, Nebraska, (both 
the latter antagonistic to republican policies) 
have recently been asked to show cause why 
the should not be denied second-class rates. 
The postoffice department justified its action 
in regard to THE CHALLENGE on the ground 
that that paper was violating the following pro- 
vision of the statute; ‘‘Provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strnued as to admit to the second-class rate 
regular publications designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes or for free circulation at 
nominal rates.’’ It was asserted by the depart- 
ment that THE CHALLENGE was the personal 
organ of its owner and publisher; that it was a 
vehicle for his articles on public questions, the 
announcement of his lecture subjects and their 
places and dates ; the printing of those lectures 
or speeches after delivery ; the printing of news- 
paper comment thereon, and also the printing 
of letters and invitations to speak and the replies 
of the editor thereto. 

The department alleged that these things filled 
the columns of the publication; that it con- 
tained little or no matter which did not pertain 
to the editor and that he confessed his intention 
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to advertise himself, his sayings and his doings. 

Whether the editor conducted his paper in a 
modest way or whether he unduly injected him- 
self into his paper is not a question with which 
the postoffice department has anything to do. 
The third assistant postmaster general is not a 
censor in the sense that he is to supervise the 
editorial management of a paper. If the editor 
of THE CHALLENGE advertises himself in such 
a way as to make the paper offensive to his 
readers, the readers have their remedy; they 
can refuse to receive the paper. 

In regard to the Appeal to Reason the post- 
office department claims that it violated the 
ruling requiring approximately half of the circu- 
lation to be composed of subscriptions paid for 
by bona fide subscribers. The department re- 
sorted to the test which is customary in such 
cases, namely, it sent out inquiries to one hund- 
red of the readers asking whether they were 
bona fide subscribers, and received answers from 
sixty-six. Out of sixty-six, thirty-seven claimed 
that they were subscribers, while twenty-nine 
denied that they were subscribers. Thirty-four 
did not answer at all. 


Upon this showing an order was issueil deny- 
ing the paper second-class privileges until it 
could show that approximately half of its read- 
ers were bona fide subscribers. This test is not 
afairone. Because a letter to a subscriber was 
not answered or because the answer was delayed 
until the department had already acted does not 
raise a presumption sufficiently strong to justify 
the department in putting the publisher to the 
expense of a trial. The answers received fur- 
nish information, but unanswered letters ought 
not to count against the publisher. 

In the case of the Appeal to Reason a clear 
majority of those who answered claimed to be 
subscribers. 


The charge made against the Farmers’ Advo- 
cate was that it did not comply with the law 
requiring that a majority of the circulation be 
composed of bona fide subscriptions. Just how 
the test was made is not known, but if it was 
made as it was in the case of the Appeal to 
Reason, what has been said in that case will 
apply to the Farmers’ Advocate. It may be 
added that the Advocate has been put to this 
trouble so often that it smacks of persecution. 

The charge against the Pawnee Chief was that 
it was conducted primarily for advertising pur- 
poses. As the editor has presented his proofs 
on the subject it is probable that the case will be 
decided‘in his favor and that he will berelieved 
from further embarrassment. But there is evid- 
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ence of the purpose of the department to dis- 
criminate against political papers. 

While it is perfectly proper that there should 
be a reasonable proportion between the number 
of actual subscribers and the total circulation 
(and the proportion fixed is reasonable) the de- 
partment has issued an order which is unjust to 
papers which are published in the interest of 
legistative reform. According to the ruling of 
the department a “‘reasonable number’’ of papers 
can be subscrited for by others and counted 
aniong bona fide subscriptions, provided the 
paper is not subscribed for ‘‘because of the doc- 
trines it advocates or because of the goods it 
advertises.”’ In other words, if a man is inter- 
ested in a paper because it gives the most 
foreign news or the most domestic news or the 
best report of prize fights or the most complete 
review of criminal dcings or of divorce proceed- 
ings, it is perroctly proper to send it to a frlend, 
but if he subscribes for the paper because it dis- 
cusses political questions in which he is inter- 
ested, the subscription cannot be counted in the 
“legitimate list of subscribers.’? It would be 
difficult to conceive of a more unfair discrimin- 
ation against reform papers. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a rule more capable of misuse 
and tyrannical abuse, and the present Congress 
should immediately take such action as will be 
necessary to correct this ruling. To say that a 
paper which has no political principles shall 
have an advantage over a paper which has 
political principles is worse than ridiculous. To 
say that an editor who is more interested in 
current news than he is in the science of govern- 
ment should have an advantage over an editor 
who endeavors to make his paper instrumental 
in securing good government is a reflection 
upon the intelligence or the patriotism of the 
man who is responsible for the order. 


At this time the rule can be used to discrimi- 
nate against Democratic papers, but under a 
Democratic administration the same rule might 
be used to discriminate against Republican 
papers. The fact that it is just now used to dis- 
criminate against Socialistic papers does not 
alter the case. The Commoner is not an advo- 
cate of the doctrines supported by THE CHAL- 
LENGE and the Appeal to Reason, but The Com- 
moner is an advocate of free speech and of a free 
press, and it does insist that discussion is the 
only means of arriving at the truth. If an editor 
has anything to say in regard to political prin- 
ciples or public policies let him say it. If his 
reasoning is sound, his cause will grow; if his 
argument is faulty, his cause wlll fail. Let him 
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appeal to public opinion ; before that court all 
questions are finally settled, and we must 
assume that under free discussion they will be 
settled right. If a man reads a paper and likes 
it, he ought to be permitted to subscribe for it 
for his neighbor; if his neighbor accepts the 
- paper he is a subscriber as much as if he paid 
for ithimself. It he does not want the paper he 
can refuse to receive it, and then the paper can 
not be counted in the list of legitimate sub- 
scribers. 


It is necessary that we should have laws defin- 
ing and limiting the postal privileges, but in 
construing them the department should observe 
the spirit of the laws and not pervert them to 
suit the whims or prejudices of the man at the 
head of the department. 

I take pleasure in reproducing Mr. 
Bryan’s two editorials and can assure 
him that the suggestion contained in 
his letter that a marked copy be sent to 
every Congressman will be acted upon. 
However, I have little faith that the 
present Congress will ever do much 
toward re-establishing a free press in 
the United States. I had a good illus- 
tration of what one can expect from 
them in my reply from Senator Bard, 
who is the United States Senator from 
Southern California. I wrote him the 
story of the suppression of my paper, 
and added that inasmuch as I was a 
citizen of Southern California, I looked 
to him as being especially my cham- 
pion. The Senator replied that his 
‘* official duties’’ were so heavy that it 
was impossible for him to take the 
matter up. To my second letter en- 
quiring if he did not consider the pro- 
tection of the liberty of the press a part 
of a Senator’s duties, the Senator wisely 
made no reply. I have already sent 
full particulars of my case to every 
single member of Congress, and not a 
single one has had the courage to take 
the matter up. 


Mr. Bryan says he ‘‘ expects to bring 
the matter to the attention of Congress.”’ 
I hope he has better grounds for his ex- 
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pectations than I had. Does Mr. 
Bryan ever consider that their ‘‘ official 
duties” might prevent them from letting 
even him from awakening their atten- 
tion ? 


However, in the case of Senator Bard 
I might explain that he really has some 
‘‘ official duties” which are taking up 
all his attention just now. The Senator 
owns many acres in California devoted 
to the growing of sugar beets. Just 
now there is a possibility that the pre- 
sent sugar tariff may be so modified, 
owing to the Cuban danger, that the 
Senator’s income may thus be consider- 
ably curtailed. President Roosevelt is 
already committed for a lower tariff and 
if Senator Bard should do anything to- 
wards bringing my matter before Con- 
gress he knows that this would not help 
him change the President’s mind. Pre- 
serving one’s self by sugar or any other 
old way is a natural law, thinks our 
California Senator. Therefore, one 
Bard is not singing for sweet liberty. 

Bard has no business being Senator 
anyway—he stole his election by means 
of a political trade, from the man who 
had a right to a clear title to the seat if 
money paid down can give a clear title 
to anything in this world. 


os 
BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 


The Daily News (London) in speaking of the 
rubber trade on the Congo, says: ‘‘The un- 
speakable horrors narrated by Captain Burrows 
—the payment of cannibal workers by corpses, 
the horrible mutilation of workers—all these 
things are even worse than the slave trade. 
Slavery is in history the first step in the emer- 
gence from mere massacre; and now in Central 
Africa we seem to have got back to the first 
stage.”’ 


This is horrible, but it makes not 
much difference to a man whether he 


suffers slow death in a sweater’s den in 
New York, or a more sudden one on 
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the Congo. There are more ways than 
one of converting human corpses into 
gold. 

In Africa the transmutation is through 
the rubber trade, in this country there 
is more than one trade where there is 
money made by making corpses out of 
men. Not to mention the clothing trade 
and white lead business, I may say that 
the manufacture of rubber shoes has a 
process in it which is deadly to the 
operatives. 

In Africa they are very crude in their 
way of murdering for gain, but they are 
in the ‘‘crude”’ rubber trade. Here, 
when we work the réfined rubber we 
have a correspondingly more refined 
method of murder. Slow death by 
phosphorous poisoning is our method 
of giving the happy despatch to our 
rubber workers. 


os 


EUROPE BROKE IN TWENTY- 
RIVER EARS: 


I? is strange how men can come so 

near hitting the mark without ever 
being aware of their luck. They had 
a banquet out west the other day and 
Governor Cummins of Iowa said in 
answer to the toast, 


‘The Present Prosperity of the Republic— 
What are the Essentials to its Continuance?”’ 

“‘T might with brevity and accuracy, if not 
with propriety, say of ‘The Present Prosperity 
of the Republic—What are the Essentials to its 
Continuance?’ McKinley brought it, Roosevelt 
will keep it; Republicanism achieved it, and 
Republicanism will continue it: or, indulging 
in a glittering generality, it sprang from good 
government and will continue with good gov- 
ernment. 

‘Recognizing, however, that this is a non- 
partisan meeting, I appreciate the necessity of 
presenting what I have to say without a label, 
and I perfectly understand that a diplomatic 
paraphrase of the plain statement already made 
is required. 

“Let us first attend to definitions. Prosper- 
ity is a comparative term, and does not imply 
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the furious pace of the last three years. T'wenty- 
five years under existing conditions would bank- 
rupt every country in Europe and make the 
United States the industrial and financial master 
of the world. Confident as I am of the superior 
quality of American brains and the greater pot- 
ency of American energy, I am not prepared to 
predict the absolute extinction of our adversaries 
in the commercial war, the lines of which are 
now for the first time clearly drawn. There- 
fore, when I speak of prosperity I have in mind 
a reasonable, moderate, but constant advance 
that will keep us well at the head of the march, 
but will not completely exhaust our competitors 
in their efforts to keep in the procession.”’ 


This reminds me of an old cat advis- 
ing her kittens to play with the mouse 
as long as they could for nobody knew 
when they might get another one. 
Governor Cummins advises not to be 
too rough on poor old Europe for if we 
push her too rapidly she will die on our 
hands, and then we will have killed the 
goose that lays our $600,000,000 golden 
egg every year. Well, Governor, that 
is exactly my point; only I say that 
there is no way of our preventing our 
manufacturers pushing Europe too hard 
and she is sure to die onus. What with 
the expense attending her funeral, to- 
gether with the loss of our best customer, 
America is going bankrupt as a dead 
certainty. 

You, Governor, were expected to tell 
us in your speech how we are to “‘ per- 
uate prosperity.” You made a dismal 
failure of it. You did, it is true, warn 
us that we could not expect to con- 
tinu2 going on as we are now and have 
any hope for the perpetuation of pros- 
perity, but you certainly did not throw 
any light upon how we are to either 
help Europe or ourselves out of our 
dilemma. However, Governor, I don’t 
blame you. There is no way of avert- 
ing universal bankruptcy. 


as 


It is said that Americans are nego- 
tiating to supply Paris with gas. 
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PLUTOCRACY AND ART. 


ODAY our rich Americans are 
largely the autocratic owners of 

art galleries in this country. If there is 
one thing to be owned by the public it 
is the work of art. While we do not 
class bibliomaniacs as necessarily art- 
ists, yet we sympathize somewhat with 
the despair and disgust of H. Pene du 
Bois when he writes thusly in the 


New York Journal: 

“ Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt is not a book 
lover. I know this because he has written to 
A. J. Bowden, wisest of bibliotaphs, this letter : 
‘“‘Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your letter. I am 
unable to give you any information on the 
matter you mention. Very truly, ALFRED G. 
VANDERBILT.’’? The ‘‘matter’’ is that Cornel- 
ius Vanderbilt III had a copy of the Bay Psalm 
Book ; that it may have been burned in the fire 
that destroyed the Breakers at Newport; that 
all the book lovers in the world have an interest 
in the copy of the Bay Psalm Book that Cornel- 
ius Vanderbilt III had. 

He paid for it $1,200 at the sale by auction, in 
1878, of the collection of books formed by 
George Brinley of Hartford. It was the first 
book printed in New England. Mr. Brinley’s 
copy had the distinction of being the only per- 
fect one in a private library. It is an octavo. 
The title page says: ‘‘The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes Faithfully Translated into English 
meter. Whereunto is prefixed a discourse de- 
claring not only the unlawfulness, but also 
the necessity of singing Scripture Psalmes in the 
Churches of God. Cambridge, Stephen Daye, 
1640.”’ 


The ‘Bay Psalm Book” might just 
as easily have been one of the real art 
treasures of the world and lost through 
the ignorance and stupidity of Custo- 
dian Vanderbilt. 

os 
FROM AN ANGLOPHOBE. 


NEW YoRK, Jan. 3, 1902. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
So long as you publish WILsHIRE’s MaGa- 
ZINE on English soil, do not sead it to me. 
Yours, J. W. COCHRAN, 
Here is a pretty how do you do. 


Roosevelt says I can’t publish on 
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American soil, and Cochran won’t read 
me unless I do. 

Suppose I send you, Mr. Cochran, a 
little rubber stamp, ‘‘ Published on 
American Soil,” so you can stamp 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, the London 
Times, The Spectator, The Contemp- 
orary Review, and other foreign period- 
icals, and so fool yourself to educate 
yourself. 


os 
EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY. 


"THERE is such a thing as being in 

luck, and it seems that I have 
struck my streak. It is not so many 
moons ago when to breathe a word ex- 
cept in adoration of President Roosevelt 
was, to certain people, almost like re- 
ferring slightingly to the Deity. Hence 
when I made my first protest at the 
President’s action in suppressing my 
paper it was uphill work gaining the ear 
of the public. It is true his little dinner 
with Booker Washington put the South- 
erners in a receptive mood, but the 
boorish insult to the veteran Gen. Miles 
and the resulting hostility aroused by 


. the powerful Miles-Dewey-Schley con- 


tingent has made the very opening I 
needed in the Strenuous One’s armor. 
One more Roosevelt break and Wilshire 
may be invited to return to the United 
States. 


os 
A PURE FOOD CO-OPERATION. 


“THE Socialis. of Chicago have 

started a co-operators institution 
for supplying members with pure food 
at cost price. Orders will be filled from 
any part of the United States. 

It is a good plan, and should succeed 
if managed right. Anyone may join 
the institution by sending $5 to C. H. 
Kerr, Treasurer, 56 Fifth Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


T is a matter of history that our 
politicians no sooner determine 
that the tariff must never again 
be interfered with than certain 
unexpected exigencies are al- 

ways sure to arise and make a change 
absolutely necessary. The triumphant 
re-election of President McKinley was 
taken to be the final seal of approval by 
the people that the high tariff was all 
right, and it became almost treason for 
anyone to suggest any modification. 

However, we now have a condition 
in Cuba that forces us, from every dic- 
tate of justice and prudence, to lower 
our sugar tariff; and at the same time 
our redundancy of revenue, owing to 
our war taxes, has become so great that 
some tax must be taken off of some- 
thing, and so possibly Cuba will get re- 
lief more on account of our own neces- 
sity than her need. Then, also, our 
growing surplus production of goods 
which cannot be marketed in this coun- 
try, is above all things forcing us to 
consider lowering the tariff simply in 
order to enable the foreigner to trade off 
some of his surplus for some of our sur- 
plus. 

When the protectionist had simply 
the consumer to contend against, he 
had easy victories at the political game. 
There were a million consumers to an 
hundred manufacturers, but the latter 
more than made up for their lack of 
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numbers by a perfect organization and 
unlimited resources. However, the day 
has past when the unorganized mob of 
consumers is the only foe the protected 
manufacturers must meet. A large sec- 


tion of the manufacturers themselves, 
having grown beyond the stage when 
protection is any longer needed to pro- 
tect their particular interests, are now 
either luke-warm in their advocacy of 
protection, or what is still more dread- 
ful, are actually deserting that doctrine 
altogether and are going over to the en- 
emy. It is true they have not been so 
wholly lost to shame, considering their 
previous record, as to have actually be- 
come avowed free-traders, but they have 
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enrolled under the banner of reciprocity 
which is quite as bad in the eyes of the 
old guard of hide-bound protectionists. 

That this idea is becoming popular is 
shown by the current cartoons of the 
daily press, one of which here given 
indicates the terror of the high protec- 
tionists lest the exuberance of the 
“trade boom” young man disturb old 
Father Tariff from his siesta. 


It is true that just at present it would 
seem that Germany, France and Eng- 
land, not being able to grow enough to 
feed their population, wou!d be forced 


to let in American food-stuffs. Proba- 
bly this is only partially true. There is 
no question but that those countries 


oh 


any 
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could raise an enormous amount of food- 
stuffs more than they do at present if 
trade conditions made it profitable to 
do so. It is not that their soils will not 
produce more food, but that there is 
more money for the capitalist in direct- 
ing labor into channels other than agri- 
culture. If Germany passes her ‘‘ hun- 


ger duty’ tariff bill it will be a move to 
test this theory. 


It is true that such 
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a tariff, by making the cost of food 
higher, will force the German manufac- 
turer to pay his laborers more if he 
wishes to keep them alive, and it is also 
true that the higher wages are the more 
difficult it will be for him to export his 
goods to foreign markets, but even ad- 
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mitting this, it does not dispose of the 
matter. Germany might make her tar- 
iff prohibitory, and while the result 
might make exports impossible, yet it 
is open to argument whether she would 
not by this policy be better able to meet 
an unemployed problem than she is at 
present. A prohibitory tariff would 
cripple production, but inasmuch as the 
social disease of today is over-produc- 
tion, a tariff which limits production 
might act to limit over-production and 
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to that extent solve the labor problem. 

We consider it a rather good joke on 
the foreigner when we compare the mis- 
erable gateway we allow him for crawl- 
ing into our country with the ample en- 
trance he has provided for Uncle Sam’s 
exports. And yet the advocates of re- 
ciprocity contend that with the steadily 
increasing production of American 
goods in excess of home consumption 
the door to European markets, wide as 
it is, will soon prove totally inadequate 
to accommodate the traffic that must 
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pass through it with the increasing pro- 
ductive capacity of American manufac- 
tories. It is clear that foreigners will 
be much more disposed to afford Amer- 
icans better trade facilities if in return 
they are accorded better means of sell- 
ing their goods to American consumers. 
If the foreigner should take a lesson from 
us and, by raising his tariff, force us 
down on our hands and knees to sell 
our goods to him, the result will be more 
than humiliating. It would mean na- 
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tional bankruptcy for us. 
business is a game that two can play at, 
and it will not be so funny when our 
foreign competitors discover it, a dis- 
covery that is not improbable to be 


made at any moment. The cartoon 
showing the stone-mason grinning at 
his handiwork in reducing the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can entrance”’ to the mean proportions 
of the entrance provided by us for Eu- 
ropean goods, depicts a state of affairs 
not at all impossible of realization. 
Canada is at last awakening to the fact 
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that she has been getting the small end 
of the tariff deal between the United 
States and herself. Last year we sent 
her 116 million dollars worth of goods 
while we allowed her to send us but 
68 million, and out of that 68 million 
more than a third was her Klondyke 
gold. However, notwithstanding the 


unfairness of the adjustment of the 
United States imposing a duty of two 
dollars against Canada to every dollar 
she imposes against us, Canada’s indus- 
tries are prospering. Prospering indeed 
so much that the Americans are buying 
them all up, much to the consternation 
of Canadians who thought they could 
prevent annexation by voting against a 
political alliance. Vanderbilt doesn’t 
care whether his railroad runs in the 
dominions of Eddy the Seventh or of 
Teddy the First. The other day he 
bought the Canada Atlantic railway 
from the Canadian owners and is to 
make it a part of his New York Central 
system. The Canadian government 
pays a considerable subsidy to this road 
which hereafter Vanderbilt will have 
the pleasure of gathering in. 

However, notwithstanding that Can- 
ada is prospering even in spite of the poor 
tariff bargain she has made with Uncle 
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Sam, that is no reason why she is not 
awake to the fact that there is no reason 
for her taking crow when she can have 
the turkey for the asking. Canada will 
have reciprocity with the United States 
whenever she threatens to retaliate with 
a tariff as high as that of the American 
one now enforced against her but she 
never will get reciprocity by begging 
for it. She must demand it. 

When reciprocity is discussed from 
a general standpoint all are agreed 
that it is a good thing, but when- 
ever it is suggested that the duty upon 
any one particular commodity be low- 
ered then the manufacturers of that 
article have no difficulty in. proving 
that it would be the grossest injustice to 
interfere with them. The cartoon 
shows the great industries of the country 
suavely urging the ‘‘other fellow” to 
step up and drink, but it also shows the 


cork still undrawn. ‘You first, my 
dear fellow,” says each of these polite 
gentlemen to his neighbor. However, 
the fact that they all agree now that it is 
just the tonic for the others is a™great 
advance. It is not very long ago when 
one and all would have solemnly sworn 
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that ‘‘reciprocity’’ was too rank a 
poison for any industry to meddle with. 
When the people learn that freer trade 
is considered a good thing by those 
men who only yesterday were telling 
them that it was a vile thing they may 
come to the conclusion that a trial of it 
might be worth the while. Reciprocity 
is like an apple with a decayed core, 
rosy but rotten. However we often 
refuse to believe a thing is 
rotten without making a 
test of it, so ‘‘ reciprocity ” 
may have its day as the 
other political fads have 
had theirs. 

It is still the correct thing 
with the rich American 
youth to have their clothes 
‘made in Lunnon, you 
know.” But Punch scents 
the day when John Bull 
may be fashioning his 
clothes after the Yankee. 
Fashions are set by the 
wealthy, and the reason 
London leads in this re- 
gard for men is because 
that city is the financial 
centre of the world. The 
day when New York will 
step into her place is not 
now so very distant, and it 
will not be long thereafter 
when Dame Fashion will 
also move her kingdom to 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery and 
we only flatter those whom we wish to 
conciliate, those who can help us. The 
man today who can ‘“‘help” another is 
the man with money, and he is the man 
we naturally will flatter by imitation. 

But John Bull is not donning Amer- 
ican clothes in order to flatter Uncle 
Sam. Not by a long shot. He is 
doing so from necessity. In some 
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cases he has sold his control of a busi- 
ness entirely as in the London under- 
ground railway system, and so is in no 
position anyway to object to the impos- 
ition of American styles of running 
things. In other cases where he has 
not sold out entirely, he has had to 
either adopt American methods or lose 
what he has left. This is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the war now going on in 
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the tobacco trade in England. The 
American Tobacco Co. has entered the 
English field with its usual aggressive 
tactics, tactics which it learned in its 
battle for supremacy in the American 
market. With its unlimited capital, 
by tremendous advertising, offering of 
special discounts to dealers who would 
handle their goods exclusively and even 
by buying outright a great number of 
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the Engilsh retail shops it was on the 
high road to exterminate the small 
English tobacco firms. However, the 
Englishmen saw the danger and have 
now combined in a $75,000,000 trust to 
fight the American trust. Now no one 
would say that this imitating the Amer- 
icans was done in order simply to flatter 
them. Nor when the British trust, they 
call it the Imperial Tobacco Co., takes 
whole pages in the London dailies to 
advertise their tobacco where formerly 
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they took a few lines, would anyone 
think that was done simply to flatter by 
the imitation. The Americans have 
taught the English some valuable les- 
sons in the strategy of business exactly 
as the Boers have taught them some 
equally valuable lessons in the strategy 
of war. 

The English are simply taking advan- 
tage of some valuable but horribly 
costly lessons and are adopting new 
fashions of necessity, not choice. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR TRUST 


By S$. G. HOBSON anp H. W. MACROSTY 


(An Excerpt) 


HATEVER may bethe 
ultimate effect of the oper- 
ations of the Steel Trust 
so far as regards the 
growth and final triumph 
of the free trade idea, the 
immediate practical fact is 
that both Great Britain and 
Germany may at any mo- 
ment expect keen competi- 

tion in all departments of the world’s 

steel trade. At the present moment it 
is true that the American home demand 
is keeping the steel mills of America 
fully employed, and for some months 

British and German steel manufacturers 

will scarcely feel the full force of Am- 

erican competition. Even three years 
ago Mr. Carnegie could declare that 

Europe had become a “dumping- 

ground” for American surplus; and 

now it needs only the slightest relaxa- 
tion of effective demand in the United 

States to compel the Steel Trust to 

ship its products to foreign markets. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt on 

this point. Already the metal markets 

in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham 
and London are being affected by the 
weekly reports which reach us as to the 
parity between production and demand 
in the United States. Is there a tem- 
porary lull in the American market, 
then the British manufacturer may ex- 


pect to hear of prompt quotations from 
the agents of the American Trust in 
this country. Prices immediately 
slacken, sometimes even without sub- 
stantial reason. The American Steel 
Trust is a standing threat to a ‘‘pan- 
icky” British market. If this be so to- 
day, when American steel manufactur- 
ers are busy with home buyers, what 
will be the state of the British market 
when there is a large surplus of Ameri- 
can steel over and beyond American 
needs? This is not precisely a new 
state of things, for we have had «uc- 
cessful American competition in wire 
products, in structural steel, and in rails 
prior to the formation of the Steel 
Trust. We have, however, pointed 
out that the Steel Trust is, after all, on- 
ly acombination of combinations. If, 
therefore, under the smaller combina- 
tions, and mainly as the outcome of the 
American faculty of working co-opera- 
tively, American competition has 
proved itself to be an important factor, 
this will be much more the case when 
the combinations themselves have com- 
bined and practically eliminated the 
more wasteful elements of competition. 
Some of the smaller constituent com- 
panies of the Trust, as President Schwab 
has pointed out, have not been favor- 
ably situated in the past for foreign bus- 
iness, since their surplus was too small 
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to justify the establishment of extensive 
and expensive foreign agencies. With 
the consolidation of foreign agencies 
that disadvantage disappears. We 
have also shown how the constituent 
sections of the Trust have ceased to 
compete with each other, save in the 
direction of intense emulation to excel 
in the direction of reducing the cost of 
production. Through their President, 
they have avowed their intention of 
cutting prices to any extent to secure 
foreign trade in order to keep their mills 
running full, even if there should be a 
loss in so doing.* We can. conceive 
nothing more dangerous than for Eng- 
lish manufacturers and the English na- 
tion at large to ignore the significance 
of this latest development of industry. 
Hitherto the chief difficulty which 
American manufacturers have had to 
face has been the maintenance of regu- 
lar and uninterrupted trade relations 
with foreign consumers. Americans 
have lost enormously in the past by 
capriciousness. One day they would 
be in the market selling at unheard-of 
prices, and then, for months nothing 
more would be heard from them. The. 
result of this has been a disposition on 
the part of consumers to use the Am- 
ericans only as a convenience; to buy 
from them only when all else has failed. 
A successful business connection can- 
not be built up in this way. Prompt 
jattention to the requests of all possible 
customers in small asin big things is 
essential. We understand that the lead- 
ers of the Steel Trust are alive to this 
weakness in their armor, and that for 


* “When we have as much as we can do 
at home, as we have today, we are not 
anxious to sell at low foreign prices ; but when 
our mills are not tunning steadily, we will take 
anything at any price, even if there is some loss 
in so doing, in order to keep running.’’—PREs- 
IDENT SCHWAB, Evidence before Industrial 
Commission, 
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the future their agents in Europe and 
elsewhere will be able to rely upon sell- 
ing a fixed quantity of steel, whether 
market prices serve or not. A certain 
proportion of the output of the Trust 
will be allocated to foreign markets to 
be sold even at a loss, if needs must, 
for the express purpose of keeping in 
organic touch with the consumer and of 
luring him away from the home pro- 
ducts to which he naturally turns. This 
means the thin edge of the wedge; it 
means that for the future American 
competition will be a permanent factor. 
And, of course, immediately the de- 
mand in America slackens, this wedge 
will be driven in farther and farther. 
There seems no doubt that Great 
Britain can produce pig-iron as cheaply 
as the United States, but it is beyond 
cavil that under present conditions Brit- 
ish manufacturers are behind their Am- 
erican colleagues in the manufacture of 
tin-plate bars, soft steel billets, plates 
and strips, and, indeed, of Bessemer 
steel generally. We are far from blam- 
ing the British manufacturer for this. 
One reason alone largely exonerates 
him from any blame as to slackness. It 
is this: the conditions which obtain in 
British industry are far more complex 
than they are in America. For ex- 
ample, a British steel maker may today 
be called upon to roll steel carbonized 
to a certain proportion; tomorrow, for 
other purposes, the proportion may 
have to be altered. The strong posi- 
tion of the American manufacturer lies 
in the fact that with his specialized 
plants he is able continuously to roll 
enormous quantities with the constit- 
uent parts in fixed proportions. This 
disadvantage under which British mak- 
ers of necessity labor is inherent in the 
British commercial system. As long 
as the present system continues, that is 
to say, as long as habits of isolation 
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characterize British practice, the diffi- 
culty will continue. The United States 
Steel Corporation, by adapting to manu- 
facture the principle of association, have 
at one spring left their British compet- 
itors behind in this respect. Those who 
desire to follow up the technical side of 
the problem in greater detail would do 
well to study the proceedings of the 
May meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. At that meeting a paper was 
read by Mr. William Garrett, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in which a very thorough 
comparison was made between Am- 
erican and British rolling mill practice. 
Mr. Garrett's paper is not one which 
Englishmen will read with any sense of 
pleasure, any more than Frenchmen 
may be expected to peruse the details 
of the Battle of Waterloo with delight. 
But the statements made by a practical 
man like Mr. Garrett must be faced, and 
without delay. In the discussion which 
followed his paper, the ironmasters 
present betrayed, more or less consci- 
ously, the weakness of their own posi- 
tion. For example, Sir Lowthian Bell 
discussed the question of capital outlay 
on works. He remarked that we were 
in a totally different position from 
that of the American ironmaster, who 
was about to erect an entirely new works 
at an expense, say, of £25,000. He 
might choose to go to the expense of 
425,000 in order to make steel or iron 
as cheaply as it could be made, so far 
as mechanical means were concerned. 
But the English ironmaster was differ- 
ently circumstanced, because if he 
spent £25,000 in order to effect that sav- 
ing, he would have to sacrifice £25,000 
he had laid out already, and conse- 
quently the American manufacturer had 
the advantage. Mr. Walter Dixon, in 
the same discussion, hit upon two points 
of real importance. Commenting upon 
the readiness with which Americans will 
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exchange old works for new, he said he 
had been told by a well-known Ameri- 
can manufacturer, a few years before, 
that they could not make tin-plate at 
their old works. The American’s state- 
ment was colossal in its simplicity. 
‘‘There are the old works; there are 
six hundred thousand dollars gone there, 
and if the concern is of any use to you, 
you can have it; it is no use to us.” 
Mr. Dixon went on to recognize frankly 
that Americans did, dona fide, make 
money in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, and that there was really nothing 
in the charge that they made their 
money by combinations and Stock Ex- 
change manipulation. The second 
point made by the speaker was that 
when visiting works in America he 
gained the general impression that men 
under 35 years of age controlled the 
policy of the iron and steel trade. At 
the end of the discussion, Mr. Garrett 
genially remarked that he had come to 
England to ‘‘puta little ginger to the 
Englishman.” It is much to be hoped 
that the ginger so enthusiastically 
applied will result in a healthy stimula- 
tion. 

In dealing then with the United States 
Steel Corporation as a competitive fac- 
tor in the world’s market, we can only 
ignore these facts at our peril. We 
have already seen that the officials of 
the Trust are agreed upon the import- 
ance of cultivating a foreign trade. 
They admit that their foreign trade in 
itself is not sufficiently profitable to 
keep their works going, but they are 
fully aware that low export prices must 
be quoted not only in order to secure a 
foreign trade as a second line of defence 
in maintaining the home trade, but for 
the purpose also of systematically 
tempting foreigners to extend their pre- 
ference to America rather than to Great 
Britain or Germany. We do not think 
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we are overstating the truth when we 
say that, given continuance of the pres- 
ent conditions in America and the pres- 
ent conditions in Great Britain, the 
supremacy in the foreign steel trade will 
rest with America. Foreign trade ob- 
viously depends upon the possession (1) 
of raw materials, (2) of a mercantile 
marine, and (3) of strong commercial 
organization. Applying these tests to 
the Steel Trust, there cannot, we think, 
be any doubt that the advantage lies 
with our trans-Atlantic kinsmen. They 
have certainly got the trade organiza- 
tion, and despite the recent large dis- 
coveries of ore in Norway, they have 
an enormous advantage in the quantity 
and situation of their ores. Their recent 
purchases of steamship lines show that 
they are determined to establish a mer- 
cantile marine which will be much ac- 
celerated when a system of shipping 
bounties is introduced, an event likely 
to occur at a time not far distant. More 
than all this, they have the will to se- 
cure the world’s trade and are setting 
about it with characteristic energy. The 
new shopkeeper in a district will, in the 
nature of things, cut prices to attract to 
himself the trade he desires. 
alogy holds good in the larger concerns 


of commercial life. 
& * * * * ‘ 


A violent controversy has raged over 
the capitalization of the American Steel 
Trust, but we must own to a complete 
indifference to the exact amount of wa- 
ter in its stock, for only experience of 
the future can enable us to tell which 
sect of the prophets is right. If the 
nominal capital really represents intrin- 
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sic value, so much the better for the in- 
vestors, but whether the concern is 
fairly capitalized or over-capitalized, 
the final test of the Trust as a commer- 
cial organization will depend, not upon 
its financial basis, but upon its efficiency 
as an organization claiming to supply 
steel and its finished products on the 


best possible conditions. 
* * * * * * 


We are thus driven to the conclusion 
that, whether we are to have in this 
country a number cf trusts in essentials 
similar to that of the American Steel 
Corporation, or whether Government 
intervention in England will take place 
earlier than in America, the British na- 
tion for its own safety cannot permit 
the continuance of any private monop- 
oly, particularly in a trade so necessary 
to the national well-being as that of iron 
and steel. Already the case is made 
out for the nationalization of railways; 
it will not be long, we think, before the 
country will become conscious of a like 
movement in regard to coal mines, iron 
and steel works, cotton mills, tin-plate 
works, and much else. The great value 
of the Steel Trust is that it comes op- 
portunely as a new model which con- 
structive statesmen in this country can 
use in working towards a more perfect 
form. To us the only conclusion must 
be either nationalization of the iron and 
steel industry in many respects as it is 
now, or nationalization a little later 
when the work of amalgamation has 
gone on and the English Iron and Steel 
Trust falls into the national possession 
as ripe fruit falls from the tree.—The 
Contemporary Review, Sept., 1901. 


IS INDUSTRIAL PEACE AT HAND? 


HENRY 


WHITE. 


mittee of the National Civic Federation.—H. G. 


(Mr, White is the secretary of the United Garment Workers of America and a member of the Industrial Com- 
Ww.) 


T was an epoch-making 
event, that gathering of 
men, few in number, but 
eminently qualified to rep- 
resent the vast employing 
interests of the country, the 
multitude of workers, and 
the public in general which 
met for the purpose of pro- 
moting industrial peace the 

other day at the Board of Trade rooms 

in this city, under the auspices of the 

National Civic Federation, says Mr. 

White in the Independent. Such acon- 

ference would not have been possible a 

few years ago. Until recently employ- 

ers, and many others as well, were im- 

bued with the feeling that the unions 

were a menace to industry, a danger to 
society, and that they constituted an ir- 
responsible power that knew no limit 
to its demands. While the organized 
wage workers on the other hand main- 
tained a sullen and defiant attitude, and 
charged the employing class with being 
actuated solely by greed. The earnest- 
ness with which all the participants in 
the conference pleaded for peace could 
come only after the stress and heat of 
conflict. The workers by virtue of their 
aggressiveness have commanded recog- 
nition, and the employers likewise with 
equal energy disputed their progress 
step by step; and so this fervid desire 
for a better understanding on the part 


of both. Hada similar conference ta- 
ken place composed of other men, its 
object might have been thought Uto- 
pian, but the reputation of the men who 
have seriously undertaken the task of 
reconciling what may be considered ir- 
reconcilable differences places it at least 
above ridicule. 

Before criticism is passed upon the 
work of the committee appointed, it is 
well to know that none of the members 
were so sanguine as to suppose that in- 
dustrial war is over, that strikes and 
lockouts and boycotts are of the past; 
but they all do hold that the waste and 
damage of the economic conflict can be 
lessened and the battle fought out in a 
more humane way. Their declared pur- 
pose, in other words, is to get as neara 
condition of industrial peace as circum- 
stances will permit. Some of the ad- 
dresses made upon the occasion savored 
somewhat of the idealistic, and the har- 
monizing of the interests of capitalist 
and laborer was treated as if it were sim- 
ply a matter of ‘‘whereas” and a “‘re- 
solve,” but allowances should be made 
for oratorical indulgence, and the opti- 
mistic tone of the speeches, all of which 
was subsequently qualified in the formal 
statement of the committee outlining 
its plan and scope. 

In that statement, emphasis is put up- 
on conciliation as the means of ‘‘estab- 
lishing rightful relations between em- 
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ployers and workers.” ‘‘Mutual agree- 
ments as to conditions under which la- 
bor shall be performed” is commended, 
and the committee offers to ‘‘act as a 
forum to adjust and decide upon ques- 
tions at issue between workers and 
their employers.”” Surely this does not 
smack of the visionary. 

The mere formation of such a com- 
mittee contain- 
ing men who 
have led the op- 
posing forces of 
capital and labor 
in their strife, is 
in itself an au- 
gury of a bright- 
er future. If it 
does nothing 
more than create 
a more tolerant 
spirit between 
employer and 
employee and 
stimulate a clos- 
er study of eco- 
nomic problems 
it will justify its 
existence. Ihe 
measure of suc- 
€esS, dts m.e.e.tss 
with in the ac- 
complishment 
of its ambitious 
plans will at all 
times depend upon the confidence 
which it inspires. 

The prime requisite for the establish- 
ment of more wholesome relations be- 
tween the capitalist and wage worker is 
more frankness and a better understand- 
ing as to the character of the relation- 
ship which exists. To fall into one an- 
other’s arms, to avow fricndship, to ex- 
press regret at the injury which has 
been done, would not alter the facts of 
the situation. Workingmen will con- 
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tinue to demand more pay and the em- 
ployer will naturally oppose them. The 
readiness and ability of the workman to 
fight will, as usual, largely determine 
the amount of their wages or their share 
in the product. As that share is a var- 
iable quantity, wages which are consid- 
ered equitable at one time may become 
inadequate at another time. The com- 
pensation of un- 
organized or or- 
ganized work- 
men is fixed by 
the least they 
can be made to 
take; and the 
standard of liv- 
ing they are ac- 
customed to de- 
termines that 
> limit. Even un- 
- organized work- 
ingmen receive 
more wages 
tnan they other- 
wise would 
where their la- 
tent power of 
creating trouble 
is feared and 
where there is a 
likelihood of 
their joining a 
union under 
pressure. This 
is why the militant aspect of the labor 
organizations will under all conditions 
be retained. Hence there is no pros- 
pect, as some newspapers said, of a gen- 
eral ‘‘disarmament.” The first step to- 
ward it will not and cannot be made by 
the employer, because his position is 
naturally a fortified one. Individually 
he can always cope with his organized 
employees, and only as they are united 
can they treat with him upon more 
even terms. 


WHPEE: 


LS INDUSTRIAL PEACE AT HAND? 


We can all agree that there is and 
should be harmony between capital and 
labor, inasmuch as both are indispens- 
able to production. But when it comes 
to dividing the proceeds, there is the 
rub. We can also agree that the larger 
the product through the employment of 
labor-saving methods, the better, as 
there will be more to be divided, but 
again the question of the division. This 
is the pith of the problem. Altho there 
is natural harmony between capital and 
labor, the interest of capitalist and la- 
borer are by no means identical, but as 
both must somehow get along together, 
the friction should be reduced to a min- 
imum. Such being the situation it does 
not exclude the element of justice or 
fair dealing. A Conciliation Commit- 
tee, with the confidence of the commun- 
ity and composed of men possessing 
practical knowledge of industrial affairs, 
can therefore aid in mitigating this an- 
tagonism, in preventing avoidable con- 
flicts, in bringing about a ¢vwce—I use 
the word truce because the understand- 
ing can only be temporary. The mu- 
tual agreements recommended by the 
Committee could only apply for a lim- 
ited period, and the terms of the agree- 
ment must for the most part depend upon 
the combative capacity of the laborers. 


What is implied by the term peace is 
capable of a wide construction. As or- 
dinarily used it is a mere platitude, and 
I regret to say was mentioned in that 
sense by some of the speakers at the 
conference. It is the meaning given to 
the word which is significant, for every 
right minded person favors industrial 
peace in preference to war; even the 
employer who seeks to crush a union in 
order to rid himself of its interference, 
has that object in view. It is the qual- 
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ity of peace desired which is supremely 
important. Is it the peace due to pas- 
siveness, dependence, or subjection ; or 
the peace which comes as the result of 
mutual concessions obtained through 
the ability of the workers to assert them- 
selves? Tranquility, altho the happiest 
state, under normal conditions, is not 
an end in itself any more than war; it 
is the purpose that it serves which is to 
be considered. There is a quietude ev- 
en more dreadful than war, and that is 
submission to injustice. A revolt under 
provocation is often a glorious vindica- 
tion of human nature. The advance- 
ment of the working class from their 
historic servitude can alone be attribut- 
ed to the power of resistance which they 
gradually acquired, and which was pro- 
moted by the extension of education 
through which they were enabled to act 
in concert. It will thus be seen that 
the workers had literally to fight their 
way upward, not only to wrest conces- 
sions from the employing class, but 
also to secure recognition from society. 
If history teaches anything, it is that an 
unresisting class has always been a sub- 
ject class. The evil, therefore, was not 
in the fighting, but in the conditions 
which made a recourse to such desper- 
ate means essential to the preservation 


of the race. The very strife we have 
gone through is the evidence of virility. 
The healthiest state is where neither 
side has such a commanding advantage 
that one can afford to ignore the other 
or disregard public sentiment. It is un- 
der circumstances like these that there 
is a disposition to meet and discuss and 
adjust differences upon their merits ; and 
a committee of the character appointed 
can assist powerfully in creating a 
wholesome peace. 


(Mr. White says that, “‘the healthiest state is where neither side has a commanding advant- 
age.’? Capital is the weapon we all depend upon and until all are equally armed with capital of 


necessity the battle must lean to those having capital as opposed to those who do not. 


Hence to 


avoid one side having a commanding advantage, capital must be equally held and this can only 


be accomplished by national ownership or socialism. 


Pending this, however, the trade- 


unionism advocated by Mr. White offers the simplest method for labor to obtain a fuller share of 


what it produces.—H. G. W.] 


SYMPATHY FROM AN EXILE of RUSSIA 


HIs EXILE-ENCY, H. GAYLORDSKY WILSHIREOFFKOVICH, 


Martyr-Editor of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, Formerly of New York. 
(DENIED SECOND-CLASS ENTRY FOR BEING A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE. ) 
My DEAR SIR AND COMRADE:— 

Misery loves company. Let us embrace each other in pure Russian style, 
for I too am an exile from a country that was once my fatherland which I loved, 
and still love, so well. Though I hail from Darkest Russia where the people 
have for centuries been trodden under the iron heel of cruel tzarism, without a 
single ray of liberty to cheer them, and you, my dear sir, are a native-born citizen 
of a free republic, whose foundation was laid over a century ago as a consequence 
of a glorious victory over tyranny by the heroes of the revolution, yet there is 
a striking similarity between my case of twenty years ago and your case of the 
present day. Let me show the points of similarity in parallel columns: 


1—The Russian government came to the con- 
clusion that My ideas and their dissemination 
among the people were ‘‘dangerous’’ to the ex- 
isting order of things in Russia. 


2—Not being able to fasten on me the actual 
commission of any other political crime than 
thinking independently and sharing my thoughts 
with my fellow-men, the Russian ‘‘authorities” 
and ‘‘under-under-authorities”’ resorted to their 
usual ‘‘dog-worrying’’ methods, harassing me 
in every possible way, with the view to either 
having me give up my objectionable ideas or, 
under the provocation of annoyance, commit 
some overt act that would justify them in stop- 
ping my ‘‘thinker’’ in royal Muscovite fashion. 


3—Finding that I could not very well stop my 
thinking apparatus myself, and not feeling in- 
clined to trust the delicate job to my friends, 
the Russian authorities, I went into voluntary 
exile and emigrated to America. 


1—The United States ‘‘authorities’’ (a big 
word, isn’t it?) in Washington and the Trusts 
came to the same conclusion concerning YOUR 
ideas which you were disseminating in America. 


2—Not being able, evidently, to find in your 
possession any other ‘‘ bombs” than ‘‘ideas,’’ 
they have resorted to the Russian methods of 
harassing you to suppress both THE CHALLENGE 
and the Challenger, 


3—But as you could not well afford to let them 
succeed in their design, you went into voluntary 
exile to push your challenges to Trusts more 
vigorously than ever, even though it required 
you to submit to banishment. 


The similarity of the two cases is almost perfect, and I call on any Fourth 


of July orator to prove that it is not. 


That a young republic only a little over a 


hundred years old, a republic with its celebrated Declaration of Independence 
and its vaunted Constitution, should so soon, and in this age of freedom, deteri- 
orate to the barbaric standard of a despotic monarchy is food for melancholy 
thought. It is a national humiliation and you have emphasized it in a striking 
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manner in the title-page of your January number of your magazine, bearing the 
coat of arms of Great Britain with the printed inscription, ‘‘‘I’ Be Now Under 
Protection of The British Crown.” 

A native-born American citizen, seeking redress under the protection of 
the King of England for a wrong done to him, or a right denied him in his own 
country in violation of its Constitution! What irony of fate! My poor Uncle 
Sam! Who are they, these would-be “authorities” who thus bring disgrace up- 
on your head? They are patriots for revenue only. They abuse the power of 
office, into which, by hook or crook, they manage to get through a trap-door. 
They divert the course of the nation’s progress to their selfish ends, and class 
interests, violating the laws in the name of the law. No wonder they cannot 
stand a CHALLENGE! Anda Wilshire at large, going through the country and 
preaching the Truth of a higher social order is a trouble unto them; they fear 
their own drugged conscience might be roused and their peace of mind gone. 
To prevent this they do not hesitate to attempt suppression of free speech anda 
free press, and if they dare not do that directly, by means of an established cen- 
sorship and police surveillance @ Za Russia, they attempt it indirectly by throw- 
ing obstructions ina man’s way under all sorts of false charges and misinter- 
pretation of the law. 


Electricity, accumulated in the summer sky, is bound to break out in - 
thunder and lightning. So too, ideas, marking an epoch in the historical devel- 
opment of human affairs, are bound to sweep society no matter what some in- 
dividuals may desire. Itis even so in your case, my dear Wilshire, and the 
Post-office authorities in Washington must have already found it out. Permit me 
to congratulate you on the victory you have scored in the combat for the princi- 
ple of a free press. It was a brilliant move taking the publication of the magazine 
to Toronto, and making the cover page tell the whole incident. I hope that you 
will, ere long, be visited by a delegation from the ‘‘ second-class”? Washington 
“authorities”? who will offer you an apology and ask you to come back into the 
nation of Fourth of July memories. Meanwhile, my dear brother-exile, you 
have got to put up with the banishment in the Queen’s own hotel, and try to 
bear your martyrdom with the stoicism of a real fcteow martyr on the cross, 
hallowed by a wreath of thorns. If you could walk bare-footed a la Tolstoi, 
cobble shoes in the winter, and raise your own potatoes in the summer, the 
subscription to WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE would jump to the million mark, and a 
company would soon have to be organized to meet a tremendous demand for 
Wilshire’s photograph buttons. Yes, the outiook is very bright! Sing, my 
brother, sing. 

“Fear not, fail not, light will lead us yet in safety to our home.” And 
yet the subject seems so painful that I cannot speak on it much longer. It 
seems, I feel it in my very throat, as though I would be choked with tears, if 
they only would come on. Somehow not a single salty drop will appear to drop 
over the Queen’s hotel quarters of an American citizen. Instead sorrowful 
scenes of martyrdom in the homes of millions in both my old and new father- 
lands dim my eyes. I remain yours inthe cause of humanity, JOSEPH PARVIN. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YorK, FEB. 6, 1902. 
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A Famous Bond Case. 


ASTERN bond-holders are almost 
sure to lose $1,600,000 which is 
due them from St. Clair county, 
Missouri, including the interest 
on the county’s issue of railroad 
bonds made twenty-five years ago. 
The indications are that the bonds 
will never be paid and, moreover, 
that there will be devised some 
means of releasing the county 
from the indebtedness, even 
though there stands against it a 

judgment for the full amount at stake. The 

case is the most famous in the West and has 
recently become of more than usual interest, 
owing to the crisis in the county’s affairs result- 
ing from the inability of the county judges to 
disburse the annual taxes. One judge is in hid- 
ing and two have been in jail. One of the latter, 
in order to purge himself of contempt of court 
offered to vote for a tax levy to pay the judg- 
ment, but could get no signatures to his bond. 
Then he resigned and another will be chosen to 
take his place. This new jucge will join the 
one in hiding and somewhere in the woods they 
will transact the county’s business until one or 
both is captured and lodged in jail. Some of 
the judges have been in jail for twenty years, 
and when one is elected it is to go to jail as soon 
as he is caught. This they do stoically and the 
farce is repeated every year of trying to force 
them to obey the court’s order and vote a tax 
levy. The origin of the issue dates back to the 
early seventies when the West went wild over 
railway building. The Clinton & Neosho road 
wanted bonds for building through St. Clair 
county, There was objection ‘rom the county 

judges so it was done by petition, signed by a 

majority of the taxpayers, and the bonds, $250,- 


000, were issued. The bonds were sold to New 
York investors and with the money the road 
was begun. Some grading was done and then 
the company failed. That was all ever accom- 
plished, and when the interest coupons were 
presented the county refused to pay on the 
ground that it got nothing for the bonds. Suit 
was brought and carried to the United States 
Supreme Court, always with the same result, a 
judgment for the bondholders. Finally the 
county judges were ordered to make a levy to 
pay the judgment. They refused and were sent 
to jail for contempt of court. That was twenty 
years ago, and judges have been in jail ever 
since. As the term of one judge expired he was 
released and then the United States deputies 
went on a hunt for the new man. Most of the 
time only one judge has been in jail, the other 
two doing the business of the board. 


The people are in earnest in refusing to pay 
the bonds. They shield the officers. The 
‘deputy marshals who come to the county have 
to be disguised in order to be safe from assassina- 
tion, They pretend to be book-agents, fruit-tree 
salesmen and other things that will throw the 
people off the track of their real business. 
Several have been attacked and have been glad 
to escape with their lives. So of the judges— 
one that would seek to issue the tax levy to 
cover the debt would never live. The county is 
in debt in other ways, and the feud has hindered 
its progress grievously, but the citizens grow 
more determined as the years goon. They are 
practically of one mind—that the bonds shall 
never be paid in part or whole. There is being 
considered a plan for disorganizing the county 
and attaching the territory to adjoining counties 
in order to escape the responsibility of the debt. 
It is doubtful if this will be done. The more 
likely course will be for the legislature to pass 
a relief act that will give the county opportunity 
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to escape fully. Just what can be done is not 
certain, but there is a strong sentiment in the 
West and throughout the state that these people 
have been made to suffer enough for their error 
of early days. They have fought for over a 
third of a century and deserve respite. The 
original bondholders are not allalive. The pres- 
ent holders are willing to discount the debt and 
have made several proposals to the county, all 
of which have been turned down with scorn. 
There is unquestionably in some parts of the 
newer West a repudiation sentiment that comes 
from such instances as this. Towns that have 
issued bonds for schemes that were failures 
refuse to pay the debt. Promoters have secured 
bonds for chimeras that were to make every- 
body rich, and when the bonds came due 
the people refused to pay, though of right 
they ought to do so. The usual method, how- 
ever, of spending the money was to do it 
with the full co-operation of the town in the 
boom days and there was no chance for pleading 
ignorance. Several such cases are now in the 
courts, in almost every case the verdict being 
against the defendants. There is then, a special 
assessment, and with much ill-will the debt is 
finally wiped out at a large cost to the people 
and an expensive suit to the bondholders. These 
cases are more likely to be brought in the far 
western counties where population fluctuates 
and the wealth that warranted the issuing of 
bonds each year was not present when there 
came a day of reckoning. A higher standard is 
being set these days and bonds are issued on no 
such wild-cat propositions as were comumon dur- 
ing the early days.—From a letter in the Unite | 
States Investor. 
% 


Senator Hoar Speaks. 


We cannot abandon free speech or constitu- 
tional liberty for fear of Guiteau or Czolgosz. 
We may as well desert our habitations in our 
beautiful fields or on the banks of our rivers and 
lakes, because science has discovered that the 
mosquito carries on his sting a poison fatal to 
human life. The restraining of free speech and 
of the free press, disagreeable as are their ex- 
cesses, must come in the main from the individ- 
ual sense of right and not by law. Let it be 
understood, as a most important and practical 
lesson for the State, that while political senti- 
ments and political measures are to be de- 
nounced if they seem dangerous to the State, or 
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contrary to righteousness or justice, or constitu- 
tional liberty, with the most unsparing fearless- 
ness, yet that the arrogant demand of any man 
to penetrate the individual soul of his neighbor, 
and to judge of his motives or personal worth, 
by what seems to be the error of his political 
opinions, is that presumptuous and arrogant 
Phariseeism which excited to its sublimest wrath 
the gentle spirit of the Savior of mankind. It 
was the publican and not the Pharisee who went 
back to his house justified rather than the other. 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged”’ is the di- 
vine command. And the divine penalty is that 
‘‘with what judgment ye judge ye shall be 


judged.”’ 
w 


Mr. Dooley Explains Madden. 


E see,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘’tis like 

§ this: The thirr-rd assistant post- 
master gineral arrives at his office 
i’ the morr-rrning and he sees a 
copy of WILLSHOOR’S MAGYZINE 
forninst his disk. ‘What,’ siz he, 
‘is that ondacent and rivolution- 
ary orrgan doin’ in me office?’ 
he siz. ‘It has a purple cover 
wid red frogs’ legs upon it,’ he 
siz. ‘Take it up with the tongs,’ 
he siz, ‘and trun it out o’ the 
sicond-class bag,’ he siz. ‘Call me stinograph- 
ist, he siz, ‘and Oi will write a adict,’ he siz. 
‘Ar-rr-re ye ready?’ he siz. ‘ Adict thorty-three 
hoondred and sivinty-wan of this day and date 
herewith, s. s., take notis: To all poshtmas- 
thers to whom these prisints may come—bad 
scran to ye, have ye got thot?’ he siz. ‘Ye 
have? Thin goon,’ he siz. ‘It is hereby or- 
dered that no publication shall be excluded from 
th’ sicond-class save and excipt such as are 
already admitted thereto,’ he siz, ‘and that all 
other publications excipt those so excluded shall 
be admitted upon payment of the proper rates 
of postage, onless,’ he siz, ‘the rates of postage 
previously paid shall be higher than thim de- 
manded of publications,’ he siz, ‘which ar-re 
not yit admitted to the sicond-class mails under 
the resthricting clauses of the prior r-rulin’s 
covering this and similar subjicts, but which,’ 
he siz, ‘ have no bearing upon the exclusion from 
the sicond-class mails,’ he siz, ‘except thim of 
which the same or similar rates ar’re not to be 
demanded,” siz he, ‘before publication or afther 
the publication has ceased to exist.’’? —The 
Book and News-Dealer, 


A Municipal Telephone. 


HE City of Glasgow seems deter- 
mined to keep the lead in the 
municipal control of public fran- 
chises, and also in the general 
excellence of the services fur- 
nished. The telephone system 
installed and operated by the 
municipality is said to be the best 
and most efficient in operation at 
the present time. Fulladvantage 
has been taken of every invention 
and improvement available, and 

not only the central exchange and the house and 
office equipment, but the outside plant and all 
appurtenances are thoroughly modern. The 
central exchange, although capable of accommmo- 
dating 12,000 subscribers, was laid out originally 
for only 10,000, and a multiple board of that 
capacity was designed and installed. The con- 
nections are so designed that the operators have 
no means of listening to conversation, and the 
privacy desired by subscribers isan accomplished 
fact. The system is so composed that there is 
no overhearing between line and line, and as 
the operators cannot tap the line the subscribers 
are assured against eaves-dropping of every 
kind. Subscribers ring each other’s bells, thus 
distributing over the whole city work which, 
if concentrated in the switch-room, would sens- 
ibly interfere with the rapidity of making con- 
nections. 


In the central districts of the city the entire 
outside work is underground, the cable wires 
being taken through conduits, and the wires to 
offices and houses beittg carried under the pave- 
ments. The conduits are of three-inch cast-iron 
pipe. There are sufficient spacious manholes 
with ventilating covers and trapped drains con- 
necting with the sewerage system. In the out- 
lying parts of the city, although the under- 
ground conduits and cables are employed on all 
main routes, the wires to the houses of subscrib- 
ers are strung on poles. These are all con- 
structed with due regard for taste, safety and 
convenience. It is only a few months since the 
formal opening of the system, and the installa- 
tion is not yet complete. But the work is going 
ahead rapidly, and the people are not obliged 
to sleep on their arms for fear some right will 
be encroached upon or some advantage will be 
secured in the interest of an enfranchised cor- 
poration, The object of every move is to give 
the public the best available service, and it will 
no doubt be fully accomplished. The perpetual 
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bickering of corporate management is fortu- 
nately absent.—Globe, Toronto. 


we 


Madden’s Attempted Shuffle. 

As a general rule the press in the 
United States is apt to suppress much 
of any mer.tion of any arbitrary acts of 
the Post office as every paper feels that 
any such expression on its part may 
lead to an act of reprisal against it by 
the department. It’s very extraordi- 
nary, this latter day Reign of Terror. 

However, some of the papers in the 
South still show something of the old- 
time fearlessness of the press that we 
hear so much about and see so little of. 
This is what the Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) 
of Norfolk, dares to say :— 


A singular spectacle is presented by E. C. 
Madden, Third Assistant to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, explaining that his recent ruling in regard 
to second-class matter had reference only to an 
‘‘individual case’’ and ordering postmasters to 
‘‘immediately notify all publishers in their re- 
spective cities that statements made’’ by a Chi- 
cago publishing house are ‘‘ untrue and misrep- 
resent the attitude and purpose of the Depart- 
ment.’? Mr. Madden continues that ‘‘ when 
general rulings are made they are published in 
this bulletin for the information of the public 
and all postmasters.’’ 

We should like to know what business Mr. 
Madden has to be making special rulings and 
by what authority he makes them? Who con- 
fers on him any right of espionage or Press 
Censorship to be used in ‘‘individual’’ cases 
and having a bearing entirely apart from the 
‘general rulings’? that have been made public 
in the usual way? If he can make a special 
ruling and exclude one publication for one 
alleged irregularity not covered by the general 
rules, why can he not carry on that process in- 
definitely and apply it to any publication that 
may incur his displeasure? 

We do not know to what publication Madden 
refers, nor do we care. Wedo know, however, 
that when he pretends that he has confined his 
activity to one ‘‘individual case ’’ he deliberately 
distorts or conceals the truth. We know of at 
least three publications that he has attempted 
to suppress—one in Kansas, one in New York, 
and one in Milwaukee—by arbitrarily denying 
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them second-class rates. He has, in fact, con- 
stituted himself an offensive and meddlesome 
ass, selecting for his victims publications that 
he thought could be attacked with safety. He 
has singled out publications teaching Socialistic 
doctrines and has systematically set about out- 
lawing them by excluding them from second- 
class mail privileges, contrary to the law. 

For such publications we care nothing at all. 
We have no sympathy with their doctrine or 
their cult. But what we do care for is that a 
departmental understrapper should undertake 
to establish A PRECEDENT that would apply to 
all newspapers alike. In this particular case, 
Madden explains that the publication he ex- 
cluded from the mails ‘was carrying an en- 
ormous list of expired subscription which were 
largely first induced by premiums.’’ Granted 
that the fact is as stated, if Madden can exclude 
a publication for haying ten thousand such sub- 
scribers, he can exclude it for having one single 
such subscriber. The principle is precisely that 
outlined by the Chicago publisher to whom 
Madden is replying, to wit: the right to forbid 
the publisher to extend credit to a subscriber. 
That the privilege is abused we admit, but the 
right to withdraw it from one carries with it the 
right to withdraw it from all. The result would 
be that country publishers who doa large credit 
business would enjoy the privileges of the mails 
ONLY AT THE SUFFERANCE OF THE POSTOFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Madden’s undignified and hypocritical shuffe 
in this case is in keeping with his career before 
and since he took office. He was fitted for his 
position, we believe, by service as a railroad 
engineer, or was it fireman? and got his office 
by shamelessly renegading and betraying the 
interests of organized labor. He has lived up to 
that odorous beginning by hounding such pub- 
lications as are particularly objectionable to his 
new masters, the Hannacrats, arrogating to him- 
self, in the process, inquisitorial powers utterly 
at variance with the law and precedent in the 
Department, and the free institutions of our 
country and the rights of American citizens. 

The Virginian-Pilot takes no stock in such 
Socialistic publications as the ‘‘ Appeal to Rea- 
son’’ and others that Madden has tried to ex- 
clude from the mails. But it recognizes that 
they have the same right to advocate the prin- 
ciples of Socialism that it has to advocate the 
principles of Democracy. CERTAINLY IT DE- 
CLINES TO BE DECEIVED BY THE LAME AND 
ASSININE ATTEMPT OF MADDEN TO EXPLAIN 
THAT HIS RECENT RULING HAD REFERENCE 
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ONLY TO AN ‘‘INDIVIDUAL CASE.’’ NOT MUCH. 

Decidedly, the country is getting a little more 
Madden than it contracted for. He is begin- 
ning to taste of the can and his early exit from 
the Department would be a welcome relief to 
the country at large. 


we 
A Second-Class ‘‘Third-Class As- 


sistant.”’ 


H. G. Wilshire, publisher of WumtsHrIrE’s 
MAGAZINE, is making a superb fight against the 
injustices and outrages of the present Postmas- 
ter-General and his assistants. (WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, by the way, is a marvel.) Ina 
recent open letter to the President, published in 
his magazine, Mr. Wilshire brought out an in- 
teresting fact concerning the fitness of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General for his position— 
the fact that this ‘‘expert’’ on second-class 
matter is properly and by trade a fireman out of 
his latitude. To the President Mr. Wilshire 
said : 

‘* Simply transfer him to some other job where 
the pay isthe same. You ask me where to put 
him? Well, the only thing he ever made a 
good record at was firing a locomotive. It is 
said this is going to be a hard winter. The 
White House is a drafty old barn, a dangerous 
place for your children if not kept properly 
warmed and at an even temperature. What’s 
the matter with appointing Mr. Madden your 
janitor with especial charge of the White House 
furnace? If he fired a locomotive he certainly 
can fire a furnace. By making this transfer you 
not only provide for the comfort of your family, 
but you at the same time remove a Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General who will always be 
making a fool of your whole administration.’’— 
Book and News-Dealer. 


we 


Copies of Suppressed Challenge. 


We have still left several thousand copies of 
back number of the suppressed CHALLENGE, 
and the remainder will be sold, carriage prepaid, 
at rate of 50 cents per hundred. 

They have been over-printed in red ‘‘Sup- 
pressed by United States Post Office for adver- 
tising ideas.”’ 

No better propaganda leaflets can be had than 
these back numbers. ‘The price asked is simply 
sufficient to pay cost of carriage. Order now, 
before they are all sold. 

Our Postal Cards taken in payment. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


W. S. VARNUM. 


T IS within the memory of men 
now living, when to question 
the justice or wisdom of the 
competitive-capitalistic organiz- 
ation of Society was the rankest 

heresy. There are few now, however, 
who will have the temerity to attempt 
a complete justification of the existing 
social-industrial system. It is tacitly 
admitted that iniquities, injustice, waste- 
fulness and every conceivable crime are 
bred in and of the competitive system 
as an essential feature of its develop- 
ment, and demand in most imperative 
terms, an abatement. But man is inert 
mentally, as well as physically—which 
is only a mellifluous way of saying that 
he is as a rule, lazy—too lazy to think. 


And so it happens that when driven 


from an active aggressive defense of 
the existing conditions, he defiantly 
asks :—‘‘ How are you going to change 
Leta 

This change of base by the conserv- 
atives of Society should be a source of 
encouragement to those who may be 
called the radical element. It shows 
most conclusively that ‘‘The world do 
move.’ Where we may now find an 
occasional fossil who will essay a de- 
fense of black slavery, a trifle more than 
a generation ago, it was the rare excep- 
tion to find anyone who doubted its 
essential righteousness. It is quite 
within the limits of possibility, that fifty 
years from now, the man who will 


attempt a justification of the more 
subtile form of wage-slavery that now 
obtains throughout the civilized world, 
will be looked upon as-a freak whose 
proper place is in some dime museum. 

The century just past has been 
marked by the most amazing increase 
in the production of wealth that the 
world has yet known. This marvelous 
growth in productive capacity has been 
achieved under a system of private 
initiative, aided by a more or less “‘ free 
competition.” It will be the duty of 
the coming hundred years to perfect 
the Science of the distribution of wealth 
as the last has its production. 

If we consider numbers alone, there 
are more hungry, half-clad, ill-sheltered 
people in the world today than ever 
before. Coincident with the actual and 
proportional increase of the means for 
creature comfort, the gulf between the 
rich and poor has constantly widened 
at an accelerating ratio. There is more 
difference between the extremes of So- 
ciety today than at any prior time since 
civilization began. And this too, in 
spite of the fact that the meanest beg- 
gar may now have access to forms of 
wealth undreamed of by kings a few 
hundred years ago, or that the produc- 
tion, per capita, of all the good things 
needed for either man’s health or happi- 
ness, was never so great as now! 

The only logical consistent remedy 
for this condition of affairs, is that Sys- 
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tem of Society known as Socialism 
which is, according to the Standard 
Dictionary, ‘‘A theory of civil polity 
that aims to secure the reconstruction 
of Society; increase of wealth and a 
more equal (equitable) distribution of 
the products of labor through the public 
collective ownership of land and capital, 
and the public collective management of 
allindustries.” It is a System that con- 
sciously aims and boldly promises to 
utterly abolish poverty, hunger and 
want from the earth. It deliberately 
asserts that it will lay the foundation 
upon which may be reared that Hope of 
the sages, and prophets, and patriots 
and martyrs in all the Ages gone—the 
Kingdom of God. It not only promises, 
but its adherents are ever more than 
willing to give a reason for the faith 
that isin them, with very little meek- 
ness and no fear at all of successful 
contradiction ! 

That a change is needed and that one 
more or less radical is sure to come 
soon, is generally admitted by thinking 
men everywhere. The only question 
is “How?” ‘‘How may the transition 
from the present system of private pro- 
perty be made with the least friction ?”’ 
Let us examine this word “property.” 
Its essential idea is that of ownership. 
Pali sowsnijre: thing; if it is’ “‘mine,” 
may anyone else justly take it from me 
or question the use I shall make of it? 
Manifestly not, zf it is ‘‘mine.” Just 
what do we mean then by the term 
‘‘private property?” In the strict 
sense, there is no such thing as “‘ pri- 
vate” property. Property in anything, 
ownership of anything, ispurely relative. 
It has been so ever since the Cave 
Dweller of the Glacial Age first chose 
his savage mate and established a fam- 
ily in the home of some wild beast he 
had slain. An absolute right to—or 
property in—or ownership of anything 
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existed for but one man—Father Adam 
—and for him only until he took that 
famous sleep wherein he lost a rib! 
Before that he was the sole ‘‘owner”’ of 
the world. When he awoke, he found 
himself the ‘‘ owner” of but an undivid- 
ed half-interest. Shortly after, they 
‘raised Cain” and as a result found 
their interest cut down to one-third, but 
still undivided! ‘‘Property ” is a limit- 
ed term and has been so regarded from 
the earliest dawn of history. I shall 
make bold to say then that in the abso- 
lute sense, there is no such thing as 
‘‘private” property, nor ever has or 
will be. © 

I have an absolute right to the work 


of my hands against any of the individ- 


uals of the world, but none at all 
against the World. It is ‘‘mine” as 
against any one single man, but not 
before the demand of all mankind. 
Civilization began when men began to 
associate and form Institutions. The 
‘‘institution”’ is that which differentiates 
the genus homo from all other forms of 
creation. He alone is the creator of 
such organisms as the Family, the 
Church and the State which show him 
as a man and not simply an animal. 
The Institution is to the collective unit 
what the body is to the individual. It 
is the visible manifestation of him in his 
collective capacity. Now this collective 
unit, like any other, is greater than any 
of its parts. Its rights are more vital 
and far-reaching. And so when any of 
the ‘‘rights”’ of the individual come in 
conflict with those of Society, they 
must always yield. As an individual, 
as a private individual, if you please— 
a man has no right that Society may 
not justly override or even destroy—if 
the interests of the greater unit seem to 
demand it. We have been taught to 
believe that a man has certain “‘inalien- 
able rights” and so he has, as against 
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any individual—be he king or peasant 
—but not against Society. Almost 
every page of human history is an 
illustration of this fact, that a man has 
no right whatever to “‘ private”’ property 
in land or child or wife or even life 
itself,—if the State say it has need 
of them. 

It is one of the curious anomalies cf 
our time that few will deny the right of 
the State to compel the citizen to set 
himself up as a target for hostile bullets, 
yet will hesitate and haggle and cringe 
when it is proposed that the Commun- 
ity may also take that material wealth 
upon which all life depends. If we do 
not question the right of the State to 
compel a man to give his life, if need 
be, for its protection or well being, why 
should it startle us when it is suggested 
that it may by the same token make 
such disposition of his (?) property as 
the good of the people seem to demand ? 
Do we really think that the raiment 7s 
more than the body, or that food zs 
more than the life to which it ministers ? 

Most parents have given to their 
child a calf, a chicken, a horse or the 
like and allowed it to call it ‘‘mine.” 
But would they hesitate to resume the 
actual possession of the gift, if the wel- 
fare, the very existence of the family 
depended on that action? And why 
should the child complain at the loss of 
the lesser, if thereby his enjoyment of 
the greater good is thus made more 
secure? A ‘‘decent respect” for the 
opinions of the child will, of course, 
demand that such action shall not be 
taken lightly or without due thought 
and consideration; but let it never be 
forgotten that the right of final dispos- 
ition lies with the parent and xo¢ with 
the child. So in that. greater family 
which we call Society, the ultimate dis- 
position of any form of wealth or any 
life in the family is subject to the de- 
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cision of that greatest of the Institu- 
tions of Man—the State, and from its 
judgment there is no appeal. 

My first answer then to the query 
‘“‘How may private property become ' 
public?” is that in the strictest sense 
there is no such thing in a civilized or 
even partly civilized community as 
“private” property. In the limited 
sense in which the term is commonly 
used, it may become ‘‘ public” at such 
time—to such extent—and in such man- 
ner as Society may dictate. As indi- 
viduals we may think this or that 
method ill-advised or unjust. But we 
are not, and should not be the Court 
of Last Resort. Wecan only appeal to 
the individual mémbers of the Court for 
a re-hearing. 

But Socialists do not rest their cause 
wholly on such a priort grounds. Any 
reform in order to make headway in the 
world wil! do well to adopt as far as may 
be the means already at hand. And 
this Socialists always and everywhere 
do. If we would make all property in 
fact as it is in theory to be public, we 
still profess to do it under the forms of 
law and in strict accordance with its 
principle. In every civilized commun- 
ity, the zighz of the State to take the so- 
called ‘‘ private” property of the citizen 
for public use is universally acknow- 
ledged. This ‘‘right’—not simply 
power—is exercised through the med- 
ium of taxation. One of our greatest 
jurists has declared that ‘‘the right to 
tax carries with it the right to destroy,” 
and this principle has never, to my 
knowledge, been questioned by the 
Courts, to say nothing of its denial. If 
the Government chooses and has the 
right to take one per cent. of “my” 
property for public use, is there any 
logical ground on which it must stop at 
ninety-nine per cent.?—always provided 
that the good of Society seems to de- 
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mandit. ‘‘ The safety of the people is 
the supreme law.” It is then merely a 
matter of convincing a majority of the 
citizens that the interests of all demand 
the ‘‘ public collective ownership of the 
means of production and distribution,” 
and Society may at once and in strict 
accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which it is now organized, 
proceed to levy such a tax on all pri- 
vate industry as shall render it unprofit- 
able. Or it may single out certain 
forms of industry, the private manage- 
ment of which is deemed inimical to the 
public welfare, and tax them out of ex- 
istence. Or it may even absolutely for- 
bid private enterprise in any or all 
departments of human endeavor on the 
same grounds. We already do this in 
the case of the Post-office, and even go 
so far as to forbid the citizen to follow 
the practice of his government in the 
manufacture of fifty-cent dollars! 

All private business is carried on for 
profit, and in the nature of the case 
must be. But the State is an imper- 
sonal entity that needs neither food, 
clothing nor shelter. It therefore, and 
it only, can do business without gain. 
Such being the case, whenever it enters 
any field of labor, private enterprise 
must vacate it for the reason that Soci- 
ety can always produce cheaper than 
any of itsmembers. Ido not say that it 
always does, but that it always can pro- 
duce cheaper. It not only can, but it 
is in the interest of the State to produce 
as cheaply as possible, and it has no 
possible motive to sell for more than 
the actual labor cost of production and 
distribution. The Government can 
always produce for use, the individual 
must always produce for gain. The 
Community can and does pay higher 
average wages than private corpor- 
ations. As soon therefore as it enters 
any field it will always tend to draw 
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labor from private employers to itself. 

But it is labor that makes the ‘‘ wheels 
go round” in all departments of indus- 
try; and so, all that is necessary to 
convert ‘‘ private property” into public 
property, is that the State shall exercise 
her undoubted power to offer greater 
rewards to labor than private enterprise 
possibly can. 

Nor may any upholder of the present 
system object that this is unjust, for is 
it not precisely what the ‘‘ Trust” is 
doing to the smaller operators every 
day? And the Trust is the perfectly 
legitimate child of the social-industrial 
order which they defend. So common 
is this that ninety-five per cent. of busi- 
ness men fail before the end of life, and 
it has passed into a proverb—the heart- 
lessness and brutality of which we 
seldom think of—that ‘‘ The big fish 
eat the little ones.” As though this 
world were merely intended to be a fish 
pond instead of a home for civilized 
beings! Some of us again affect to 
believe that humanity will advance most 
surely and rapidly, if we take for our 
rule of action, the motto: ‘‘ Every man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.”’ But do we stop to think that if 
we allow His Satanic Majesty to take 
the ‘‘ hindmost,”’ it is only a question of 
time when he will get the foremost also ? 
It is a law of human development that 
we must either ‘‘ hang together—or hang 
separately.” 

Every member of the Community 
who lives without labor lays additional 
burden upon those who are not so fortun- 
ate! The degree of inheritance, the 
terms, the limitations, the very exist- 
ence of the privilege is a mere matter of 
convenience or expediency. The State 
may at any time and with entire justice 
to all declare an end to this privilege, 
and in much less time than one genera- 
tion she would have the direct control 
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of such a property as would make the 
pigmy ‘‘ Trusts” like the Standard Oil 
Co. appear like a tallow dip beside the 
searchlight of the Oregon. Trusts are 
a good thing—for those on the inside. 
Socialism, and ONLY it, could and 
would let everybody ‘‘in on the ground 
floor.” Public office is a good thing 
—for the office-holder. The Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth can and will give 
to every citizen a permanent public 
office and so banish from the earth both 
want and fear of want. 

In conclusion :—Society may, at any 
time a majority become wise enough to 
consult their own interests, convert all 
so-called ‘‘ private”’ property into pub- 
lic property, (1) by entering into com- 
petition with it herself—a Za the Trusts, 
(2) by taxing it out of existence, if the 
public weal seems to demand it, (3) by 
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abolishing the privilege of inheritance. 
Any of these plans will violate no rule 
of Society as now organized nor any 
principle of justice. Neither would it 
be at all difficult, since all the great in- 
dustries of the Nation are now managed 
under the co-operative system. The 
oil, iron, copper, railroad and the tele- 
graph business; the supplying of the 
people in all large cities with light, 
water, transportation are all carried on 
under the co-operative idea as far as 
may be. The trouble is that a few co- 
operate against the many, instead of all 
co-operating in the interest of all. The 
merely mechanical work of the New 
Order is mostly done to our. hand. It 
only requires that we have a trifle less 
courage than had the Children of Israel 
and we may at once go up and possess 
the Promised Land. 


U.S. vs H. G. W. 
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(lx The Clarion, London, LEngland.) 


OCIALISM in America has 
received a gratuitous adver- 
tisement at the hands of 
one of its Civil servants, an 
official of the post-office, by 
name Madden. 

I say Socialism, but I 
ought to couple with the 
cause the name of H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, editor and 

owner of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, late 

editor and owner of the defunct CHAL- 

LENGE, a weekly paper out of whose 

ashes the monthly magazine mentioned 

has arisen, like the phoenix, to do battle 
with the trusts from behind the tail of 
the British Lion. 

Mr. Madden, on behalf of the United 
States Government, has suppressed 
THE CHALLENGE. But Mr. Madden 
and the United States Government had 
not a humpty dumpty to deal with in 
the person of H. Gaylord Wilshire. 

An account of events which have led 
up to the murder of THE CHALLENGE 
and the flight of WILSHIRE’S MAGA- 
ZINE to the protection of the British 
Empire may be interesting. 

Many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the name and fame of H. 
Gaylord Wilshire. I blush to own that 
until I saw THE CHALLENGE last year 


I knew him only as an old subscriber 
on the Clarion books. 

Some ten years ago I believe he re- 
sided in England, and lectured and 
wrote for Socialism, and I think some 
one told me a while ago that he stood 
as a candidate for_ parliamentary in- 
famies; but, as he is an American citi- 
zen, I suppose I must be mistaken. 

(But he was not. I am American by my birth 
and English by my granddad’s birth.—H.G.W. ) 

It is curious how you form mental 
portraits of people. When I used to 
receive Mr. Wilshire’s orders for the 
Clarion to be posted to Los Angeles, 
California, I pictured him as a mild, 
beneficent old gentleman, with white 
whiskers. Instead of which, he is in 
appearance much like a blend of the 
Prince of Wales and myself. I suspect 
he has blue blood in his veins. It will 
out in the whiskers. 

I gather from the few copies of THE 
CHALLENGE I have seen that Mr. Wil- 
shire has lectured and written about 
Socialism for the last fifteen years in 
this country and America, but it is safe 
to say that he never collected so much 
fame in the first fourteen years as in the 
last one, or did so much to advertise 
Socialism—and, incidentally, H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire. 
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How, in the course of twelve months, 
has a Socialist been able to earn such 
cometary notoriety ? In the answer to 
this question we shall also learn how it 
happens that in the Land of Freedom, 
where ‘‘the Eagles of the Great Re- 
public laugh ha! ha!” in the face of 
that accursed animal with gore-stained 
whiskers, whose rampant cruelty and 
fiery lust have ever been a scourge, a 
torment to the world’”’—how it happens 
that in this blessed land of Democracy 
and Equality one of the Free and En- 
lightened Citizens is refused the right to 
publish his ideas because he is a Social- 
ist, and is compelled to take refuge 
behind that dreadful dripping mane, and 
plant his revolutionary seeds under the 
protection of that tyrannical tail. 

Several causes have combined to 
thrust fame upon H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
although thrust is hardly the word, as 
he started out to achieve it. But the 
time was ripe and the man was in the 
right place. 

First comes the industrial condition 
of America. The growth of mammoth 
trusts during the last two or three years 
has been so rapid as to take the breath 
even of the smartest people on earth. 

Before they could say ‘‘knife,” the 
thing was done, and the Press, which 
prides itself on its cuteness and ability 
to deal with any problem which can 
possibly be evolved, floundered about 
like an octopus stuck in its own ink. 

How to deal with the trusts? Noone 
but the Socialists know what the true 
remedy is. But the Socialist Press in 
America was not, so far as I know it, 
calculated to make a Rockefeller or a 
Pierpont Morgan shiver a single timber 
in a thousand years. There may be 
Socialist organs in America with some 
love and pickles in their columns, but 
those I have seen have generally im- 
pressed me as being what The Bounder 
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used to call ‘‘stodgy,” except when 
they lifted articles from the Clarion. 

Into this weltering chaos springs THE 
CHALLENGE editor, H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, with the motto, ‘‘ Let the nation 
own the trusts.” 

THE CHALLENGE was born in Los 
Angeles, California, where Mr. Wil- 
shire cultivates oranges and acts as a 
director of a bank. He is reputed to 
be a millionaire, and, whether he is or 
not, is too cute to deny it. Another 
reason for his notoriety. 

Here, then, we have a new Socialist 
paper, owned and edited by a million- 
aire with an aristocratic smack in his 
name. Not, perhaps, sufficient reasons 
to disturb the Government of the Unit- 
ed States. Not yet. 

THE CHALLENGE, in size, was a little 
larger than Tit-Bits, and consisted of 
16 pages. The type was attractive to 
the eye, easy to read, and the paper 
was equal to magazine quality. 

A feature of THE CHALLENGE was 
the dropping of the editorial ‘‘ we,” and 
the substitution of the personal ‘‘I.” 
This was eventually the undoing of 
THE CHALLENGE. Wilshire’s views as 
to the inevitability of Socialism were 
not put forward as the ‘‘Socialist”’ solu- 
tion of the trust problem, but as ‘‘my” 
solution—H. Gaylord Wilshire’s views. 
His personality was all over the paper; 
in fact, there was practically nothing else 
but H. Gaylord Wilshire and a very 
small pair of scissors. Out of 16 pages 
of the copy before me now, 12 or 13 are 
occupied by H. Gaylord Wilshire’s 
articles, H. Gaylord Wilshire’s chal- 
lenges, letters from H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire’s admirers, and Press opinions on 
THE CHALLENGE. 

This egotism has given fits to many 
good people, but Wilshire is quite un- 
ruffled, and explains to his critics that 
‘egotistical display is very ungentle- 
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manly; but as I have admitted that my 
aim is not to be gentlemanly, but to 
advocate Socialism, there is no point 
scored,” 

As amatter of fact, Wilshire ran THE 
CHALLENGE as he would have run a 
circus. He isa Socialist Barnum, and 
he has used the methods of the circus 
proprietor in order to push his ideas. 

I can imagine the horror of many 
good people in this country on reading 
some of his editorial articles and replies 
to anti-Socialists. 

As a member of a staff whose object 
is to keep the well of English undefiled, 
I must confess to a slight shiver of dis- 
gust myself at Wilshire’s vulgarisation 
of the language. I suppose he con- 
sidered that the only way of making 
Socialism plain to the people was by 
interlarding his expositions with all the 
slang he could conveniently introduce 
in order to lighten the economic jargon 
load, but he might have learned from 
the pages of the Clarion that it is pos- 
sible to be clear without being coarse. 

The colloquialisms of the prize ring 
and the slang of the corner pubs are 
surely not the only media for teaching 
Socialist principles to the educated 
classes. It is true Mr. Wilshire states 
that he has no pretensions to literary 
style. But that was only his modesty. 

His American readers, however, have 
not a word of criticism for this blemish, 
and his ‘‘style’’ was evidently one of 
the things that built up his reputation. 

As an example I will quote an extract 
from his letter to the chief of police at 
Los Angeles during a Free Speech agi- 
tation. First he announces that he will 
speak in the Central Park at a certain 
time, and writes: ‘‘I expect to punch 
the city ordinance as full of blowholes 
as a piece of Carnegie’s best armour 
plate.” Then comes his letter to the 
chief of police, in which he asks the 
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chief to have an officer on hand to 
arrest him. He says :— 


As Tintend making this affair more or less a 
spectacular event—brag about it in my paper 
and illustrate it with half-tones—I wish you 
would pick out a particularly vicious and brutal 
looking officer to hale me tomy dungeon. Most 
of your men have altogether too benevolent and 
kindly an expression for the cast. Also please 
instruct him to let the sun fall well on his face 
when the photographer presses the button. I 
might hint that you see that the patrol-wagon is 
in apple-pie order, because nothing reflects more 
discredit on a city than anything slovenly con- 
nected with its police force. THE CHALLENGE 
has a large Eastern circulation and I don’t want 
to injure Los Angeles. I don’t know that you 
have any pull with the Times, but if so, you 
might see that its cartoonist is ordered on the 
spot, that he may have the opportunity to illus- 
trate the event in a manner its importance de- 
serves. I can’t think for a moment of any 
further instructions, but if so, I will telephone 
you in ample time for you to observe them. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


P. S.—THE CHALLENGE is a 16-page weekly, 
50 cents per year. I devote considerable time 
to one class of criminals—‘‘ the trusts.’? I am 
quite certain the boys will all like it, and a word 
from you would go along way with them toward 
getting them in line on my subscription list. 
Don’t exactly intimidate them into subscribing ; 
just tell them that if they want a cinch on hold- 
ing down their jobs they had better take Wil- 
shire’s paper. 

N. B.—Private! Remember, I allow you 50 
per cent.—H. G. W. 


Nore.—I cannot give any more news regard- 
ing above, as Iam about to go to press. How- 
ever, I might just make one more defi to keep 
my handin. I will bet you, Mr. City Attorney, 
two to one—peanuts or Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Stock—that I pulverize your old ordinance. 
H. G. W. 


I am not surprised that after such an 
audacious and slangy letter to one of 
the town’s chief officials, and after defy- 
ing the ordinance of the city’s rulers, 
Mr. Wilshire was promptly apprehended 
by the minions of law and order. The 
mistake was in not keeping him in pri- 
son. 
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An important but subtle circumstance 
in the series which have conspired to 
make H. Gaylord Wilshire the cynosure 
of two empires is, I think, to be found 
in THE CHALLENGE editor’s second 
name. 

Can we imagine a Socialist Joe Wil- 
shire achieving fame whatever the con- 
ditions? Or Billy Wilshire, or Jud Wil- 
shire? But “Gaylord.” ‘‘Gaylord” 
looks successful. A man with such a 
name couldn’t help getting a front seat 
in the Temple even if he made his 
kitchen fire of laurel leaves and hid his 
head in his modesty, 

Imagine the glee of the penny-a-liners 
of the respectable papers who had to 
write crushing reports of ‘‘Gaylord”’ 
Wilshire’s lectures. How their copy 
would sparkle with coruscations splin- 
tered from the anvil ‘‘Gaylord” by 
their ironical intellects. What’s in a 
name, indeed? Suppose Shakespeare’s 
name had been Bacon! 

Now, there was nothing new or start- 
ling in Mr. Wilshire’s principles. The 
other Socialist organs have been preach- 
ing nationalization all their days. How, 


then, was he to capture the ears of the 


people with the old song? 

He didn’t. Instead of adopting the 
usual propaganda methods by singing 
‘‘Christian, awake, come and be a So- 
cialist,”” he sang the song which is not 
supposed to be as efficacious in making 
converts, ‘‘Ho, my comrades, see the 
signal,” 

Instead of trying to get the people to 
become Socialists, and then to organize 
a Socialist State, he blew a clarion blast, 
and shouted ‘‘ Socialism is coming upon 
us; mind the Niagara.””’ He became 
the prophet of the zxevitadbility of So- 
cialism. By this means he hoped to 
interest business men and others who 
were looking for a solution of the trust 
problem anywhere but in the ordinary 
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Socialist propaganda of the beauties of 
a universal Brotherhood. 

Says he: ‘Public ownership of in- 
dustry might be brought about next 
month if the people had a sufficient 
desire to effect it. It is not to the ‘might 
be’ I appeal, but to the ‘must be.’ I 
shall endeavor to prove that public 
ownership, otherwise Socialism, is not 
inevitable because it is desirable, but 
because it comes into the category of 
the inexorably necessary. My first task 
is to prove the necessity of the trust. 
My next is to prove the necessity of 
Socialism.” ? 

Having gathered an audience by as- 
siduously blowing his own trumpet, by 
standing on his head, by banging high 
and mighty personages with an empty 
bladder, and by swaggering about his 
aristocratic acquaintances, the Socialist 
Barnum suddenly executes a quick 
change and appears as a Professor of 
Economics, 

Then he astonishes the people by 
delivering a masterly analysis of the 
industrial situation, shows clearly and 
convincingly how the trusts have grown 
naturally out of the competitive system, 
indicates the evils that will follow in 
their train, and proves conclusively that 
the only remedy is Socialism. 

Amongst his steam-organ methods of 
advertising himself may be mentioned 
his challenge to Bryan, the candidate 
forthe presidency. Wilshire challenged 
Bryan to debate with him the solution 
of the trust problem. 

There was just as much chance of 
Bryan taking any notice of the chal- 
lenge as there would be of Mr. Cham- 
berlain accepting a challenge to debate 
Socialism with one of our staff. 

Wilshire knew this, of course, but he 
added that touch of Americanism which 
makes the whole world grin, and gota 
splendid advertisement out of Bryan by 
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offering to pay him $5,000 the instant 
he stepped on the platform and $5,000 
more immediately after the debate, pro- 
vided the audience decided that Bryan 
had beaten Wilshire. 


It is unnecessary for me to say that I regard 
Bryan simply as a dead wall that, with no thanks 
to itself, happens to be in particularly fine posi- 
tion to command the public eye, and that I am 
willing to pay a heavy premium for the privilege 
of posting my advertisement thereon. I feel a 
certain loss in personal dignity in beginning my 
career in public life by using poor Bryan as the 
first rung in my ladder to fame; but it is the 
way of the world, and I cannot help him to 
escape from that inexorable law of the survival 
of the fittest. It’s a pity if he should miss the 
fine liberal education I would give him in a 
single night’s debate. He would go home to 
Nebraska, not only richer in gold, but in what 
is better than gold—knowledge. 

Wilshire asked his readers to sit down 
and drop a card to Bryan in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

DEAR BILLY :—If you don’t want to see the 
great Democratic party go to the everlasting 
bow-wows, for God’s sake take up that fool 
Wilshire’s challenge. You havea cinch on lick- 
ing him. Your friend Croker will pack the 
Madison Square Garden with Tammany braves 
if necessary to save the day. The Democratic 
majority in New York City is enormous, while 
the Socialists are not ace high. The newspapers 
may not like you, but they hate Wilshire worse 
than the devil himself. (This is a joke, for 
without the devil the yellow journals would be- 
come pale pink.) And you may be sure the 
debate will be reported as having gone in your 
favor, no matter what happens. Wilshire has 
but one lung and is living in California for his 
health. Nobody will hear what he says beyond 
the reporters’ stand, so you have all kinds of a 
picnic before you. Don’t go down into history 
as the man who came so high that Wilshire 
could not buy him. 

Your democratic friend, 
T. JEFFERSON HAYSEED. 


He even tried to get his challenge in- 
serted as an advertisement in Bryan’s 
own paper, but it was refused because 
it was ‘‘ too personal.” 

To kill the common impressions that 
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Socialists are all ragged robins, and 
that they never associate with people of 
respectability, Wilshire flooded his 
paper with letters of admiration of his 
paper from all kinds of shining lights. 

The leaders of reform movements 
were of course represented, then there 
were letters from peers, parsons, pro- 
fessors, pressmen, artists, lawyers, and 
many other notable and whole-trousered 
people. 

Printed in the CHALLENGE were 
fac-similes of letters from Professor 
York Powell, ‘‘Oxford’s Royal Profess- 
or;” from ‘‘Gladstone’s Right-hand 
Man,” the Right Hon. J. Bryce; from 
Ear! Russell, ‘‘ Peer of England;” from 
Sir Charles Dilke: from H. M. Hynd- 
man, ‘‘pre-eminently England’s great- 
est Socialist, so distinguished in the 
realm of letters that the English reviews 
and the London Times pay him double 
rates for his contributions to their col- 
umns;” from Edwin Markham; from 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and many other 
world-famous people who wear boots 
and wash their faces daily. 

The value of these testimonials is cx- 
plained in Wilshire’s answer to a corre- 
spondent who objected to these ‘‘ ful- 
some eulogies’”’ :— 

You are a little hot, as a good and true Social 
Democrat, that I should have published a letter 
from the earl which indicated we are on dining 
terms. Well, I must explain. You are an 
Englishman, my dear Abbott, and have not been 
over in this snob-ridden country long enough to 
understand and properly appreciate the great 
advantage it is to an editor, and particularly to 
a Socialist editor, to be in a position to blow 
about having dined with a peer of England. 
You see most editors feel that the people think 
them very small potatoes—a Socialist editor 
doesn’t even dare assume the people know he 
exists—and if an editor can drop a remark in a 
yery casual way about having had a drink with 
Lord Montmorency, he feels he can impress his 
auditors more by that little remark than by a 
mile of editorial writing. Now, that was my 
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idea. Some jackasses might read my editorials 
all their lives and wind up by thinking me a 
jackass myself. But let them hear that Earl 
Russell had me to dine with him at his club, and 
then I am really quite the brainiest man they 
happen to know, you know. Then there are 
some people who hold themselves quite above 
the influence of an aristocracy of birth but 
readily pay deference to what they call the 
aristocracy of intellect. Now, to such people 
James Bryce, by virtue of his authorship of the 
‘‘ American Commonwealth,” is a.‘‘top-notch- 
er.”? You know the breed of ”’ intellectuels’’ I 
refer to—the editors of the Nation, of the Atlan- 
tic, the members of the Century Club, the col- 
lege professors, etc. Now, those chaps would 
give their eyes for a letter to them such as Bryce 
wrote tome. Again, I might write acres of ed- 
itorials and they would never consider it worth 
reading until they happened to hear that the 
great James Bryce had pronounced it worth 
while. Then they would read THE CHALLENGE 
as a kind of religious duty, and as I try to make 
its editorial columns very easy to understand, 
and use as few big words as possible, I have no 
doubt that some of them are commencing to 
know what I say even if they don’t quite com- 
prehend what I mean. Now this explains how 
I sugar my CHALLENGE to catch both the aristo- 
cratic and the intellectual snobs. 


Besides the intellectual and the aristo- 
cratic, the champions of the present 
system were charactered in Wilshire’s 
memory, and thousands of CHAL-, 
LENGES were mailed to the Rockefel- 
lers, Morgans, and Carnegie tribe, and 
their political and social dependents. 

By these various methods our able 
editor did, in less than a year, establish 
his position firmly in the halls of jour- 
nalism, and took the senior wrangler- 
ship in Socialistic propaganda. His 
circulation increased, the fame of the 
millionaire Socialist was noised abroad 
in the land of the trust, magnates began 
to have bad dreams. 

Los Angeles, where THE CHAL- 
LENGE was located, is over two thous- 
and miles from the metropolis. Los 
Angeles was provincial. A good place 
to grow oranges, but not a town likely 
to help boost a Prophet into the eyes of 
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the whole people. THE CHALLENGE 
must go to New York, and Gaylord 
prepared to storm the citadel of the 
trusts. 

The simplest operation in the world. 
Merely a matter of moving the offices 
and changing printers. But Nemesis 
was round the corner. 


It appears that American newspapers 
are charged a special postal rate if their 
contents are in accordance with certain 
conditions. THE CHALLENGE had 
been mailed at these special terms dur- 
ing its short life, and no one appears to 
have been astonished. 


On removing to New York it became 
necessary to ‘‘re-enter” his paper at 
the New York Post-office. He sent the 
first number printed in New York to the 
Postmaster, applying for entry as ‘‘ sec- 
ond-class matter.” 


A fortnight later the millionaire So- 
cialist was suddenly lassoed in the 
midst of his buck-jumping career, and 
pulled up smart by Third Assistant- 
Postmaster Madden, who informed him 
that his application was refused. No 
reason given. 


Not to be entered as second-class 
matter meant that the postage on THE 
CHALLENGE would be, instead of 30 
dollars a week, 300 dollars. If this 
didn’t betoken galloping consumption 
for THE CHALLENGE, its proprietors 
would indeed have to possess a pocket 
as deep as a Weller. 


Hot foot to Washington went our 
somewhat less Gaylord, and bearded 
the Madden in his asylum. 


‘“‘ THE CHALLENGE is denied special 
rates,’ said Madden, ‘because (1) it 
advertises Wilshire’s lectures; (2) it 
advertises Wilshire’s ‘ideas.’” 


Wilshire disposed of No. 1 objection 


by showing that it was not his custom 
to advertise his lectures in THE CHAL- 
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LENGE every week, and that he did not 
intend to do so in future. 

Madden then told him that ‘‘he 
looked upon a paper which advertised 
‘ideas’ as belonging to the same class 
as a paper which advertises ‘soap.’ 
Therefore, as his paper was primarily 
designed for advertising ideas, he could 
not admit it at second-class rates.” 

Wilshire did not brain him. My 
admiration for the editor of THE CHAL- 
LENGE was increased by this omission. 
Madden must live. Mark Twain is 
getting old. 

Madden next graciously informed 
Wilshire that THE CHALLENGE might 
be entered again if the objectionable 
‘‘features’’ were withdrawn. 

That is to say, there were to be no 
‘‘ideas”’ in the paper—Socialist ideas, 
of course. 

Wilshire wrote to Madden asking him 
to state to what extent Wilshire must 
limit the ‘‘ advertising features”’ of the 
expression of his ideas. 

Then he went to press with WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, a monthly in place 
of THE CHALLENGE, and entered the 
first number. 

In the meantime he wrote to Presid- 
ent Roosevelt that ‘‘he did not wish to 
embarrass the administration,’ but he 
telt it imperative for the good of the 
nation that Madden should be transfer- 
red to some office where his duties 
would be ornamental. 


Having discovered that Madden had 
been a locomotive engineer, Wilshire 
suggested that he would be suitably 
occupied as janitor in looking after the 
White House furnace. Said he :— 


It is said that this is going to be a hard winter. 
The White House is a draughty old barn, a dan- 
gerous place for your children if not kept 
properly warmed and at an even temperaure. 


Strange to say, the President of the 


Freest, etc., etc., did not reply to Wil- 
shire, although he petitioned him three 
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times for redress of his grievances, 
except by referring him back to the 
Post-office. 

Nor did Wilshire receive an intima- 
tion as to the success or otherwise of 
his second application for entry of his 
magazine. Consequently he decided to 
fly from a Republic to a Monarchy, 
and his next issue was ‘‘ under protec- 
tion of the British Crown,” as shown on 
his cover. He had first inquired at the 
Canadian Post-office if his paper would 
be granted the usual postal privileges, 
and was informed that it would if 
printed and published in Canada. 

Thereupon behold our Gaylord skip- 
ping the border and setting up his paper 
and his personality at Toronto. And 
the joke of it is that the United States 
will have to carry his magazine at half 
the rates he would have paid them, for 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE has now the 
British Lion behind it, and the Bird of 
Freedom has not yet swallowed the 
whole of that royal beast. 

All this is very amusing, as it hap- 
pens, but there is a serious side to it. 
There has plainly been an attempt to 
suppress freedom of speech, and if the 
blame is laid on the third-class imbecile 
Madden, his idiocy doesn’t excuse the 
refusal of President Roosevelt to inquire 
into Wilshire’s case. 

It seems impossible even to dream 
that the United States Government 
would uphold the conduct of this elev- 
ated fireman in suppressing a paper for 
the reasons given. 

But one never knows. The United 
States government is, after all, only a 
tool of the trust bosses, and when tools 


and fools are in partnership, honest 
men seldom come by their own. 

But Wilshire is not suppressed up to 
date, and has got nothing but advertise- 
ment out of his maddening experience. 
I await the next development with in- 
terest. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES OF WILSHIRE 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC— TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Made in England 

H. Gaylord Wilshire was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1861. His father, George Wilshire (de- 
ceased, 1890), was a wealthy man, director in 
several railroads and gas companies, largely in- 
terested in the Standard Oil Trust, president of 
a national bank, etc., etc. Mr. Wilshire, after 
leaving Harvard University, went into mercan- 
tile pursuits in Cincinnati. In 1884 he went to 
California and engaged in orange and walnut- 
growing. He became an avowed Socialist in 
1887, and in 1889 assisted in the founding of a 
Socialist paper in Los Angeles, called the Week- 
ly Nationalist. He ran for Congress in 1890, as 
the only nominee of the Socialists in Southern 
California, and polled 1,100 votes. In 1891 he 
left for London, England, from Los Angeles, 
but en route he was persuaded to run for 
Attorney General of New York, on the Socialist 
Party Ticket. The ticket polled about 15,000 
votes in the State. Mr. Wilshire resided from 
1891 to 1895 in London, England, and did con- 
siderable speaking throughout Great Britain. 
He was nominated in 1893 by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation as candidate for Parliament 
for Salford, England, but was compelled, for 
business reasons, to return to America before 
the election was held. He was nominated by 
the Socialist Party for Congress in 1900 from 
Southern California, and polled nearly 4,000 
votes, running 2,000 ahead of the Socialist 
ticket, and polling the largest vote cast for any 
Socialist Congressional candidate in the United 
States at that election. In the same year he 
started a weekly paper, THE CHALLENGE, with 


the motto, ‘‘ Let the Nation Own the Trusts.’’ 
The paper met with great success in getting 
subscribers; so much so that it was moved 
from Los Angeles to New York in September, 
igol1. The attention of the United States Post- 
office was drawn to the success of the paper as a 
teacher of Socialism, and it was indirectly sup- 
pressed by having publishers’ rates withdrawn 
from it, Mr. Wilshire then started in New 
York WILSHIRE’S MAGAZIN® but this met the 
same fate at the Post-office as THE CHALLENGE 
and it was then removed to Toronto, Canada, 
where it is now published. Mr. Wilshire gained 
considerable notoriety a year ago by offering W. 
J. Bryan $10,000 if he would enter into a debate 

—with him upon Socialism. Mr. Bryan declined. 
—Labour Leader, London, Eng. 


Made in America 


Wilshire owns a publication called ‘‘ Wil- 
shire’s Magazine.’’ He uses it for advertising 
his socialistic rantings and lectures, and for that 
reason the postal authorities refused to let it go 
through the mails as second-class matter. Wil- 
shire became angry and abused the authorities. 
He also wrote a long rambling letter to Presid- 
ent Roosevelt, to which no attention was paid. 
He continued to fume, but the Postal Department 
was firm. So Mr. Wilshire Ras taken his mag- 
azine to Toronto, Canada, where he issues it 
with ‘Suppressed by the United States’ in big 
letters across the front cover. It may be that 
the Canadian Government, if it ever happens to 
notice that he is around, will also ‘‘suppress’’ 
him. Then he will have to go to Anarchy Isle. 

Wilshire lived in Los Angeles once. He was 
a bill-poster with socialistic leanings. Some- 
body left him a big lot of money, so he ran for 
office. He had his candidacy announced by 
posting all over Los Angeles bills ten feet high. 
Had he made them a Httle larger he might 
have won out. But he was, to quote a colored 
gentleman, seriously ‘‘diselected.’?’ He then 
turned his attention to magazine publishing and 
lecturing, and has managed to add a little to 
the general gaiety of things. Nobody takes 
him seriously—the fact that he is so earnest 
about it adds tothefun. Such solemn clowns 
as Wilshire show the wisdom of the Creator in 
not endowing all his children with brains. 

(The foregoing is from the San Francisco News Let- 
ter of last January. What follows is from the same 
journal Of epee bae 1889. It is evident that after 

aving waited nearly thirteen years to see if I would 
finally take its advice and go in for inventing cocktails 
instead of ‘formulating panaceas,” it has lost patience 
and has given me up as hopeless.— H. G. W.) 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire is up from Los 
Angeles and is astonishing all his quondam 
cronies with his profound theories on National 
and agricultural grievances. In fact, Mr. Wil- 
shire is out with a monograph in which he 
formulates a panacea for the repression of agrar- 
ian trouble. If Mr. Wilshire would write a 
pamphlet describing some new figures for a 
cotillion, or a recipe for a new cocktail, or intro- 
duce a new kind of dress coat, he would be 
received by society in a manner befitting a 
Roman emperor when he went back to town 
with a few miserable slaves attached to his 
chariot wheels, but, alas! the subjects discussed 
by San Francisco society men and womien are 
not strikingly intelligent, and when they are 
intelligent they are not understood. ‘There is 
one young lady in society, the daughter of a 
notable lawyer, who can talk brilliantly on 
many subjects, but the men stand in awe of 
her attainments. No, Mr. Wilshire, if you want 
to be a social success, abandon your philosophy 
and get down to the level of absolute drivel. 


MADDEN’S RUSSIAN PRECURSOR 


The vagaries of the Russian Press-Censor are 
well-known, but in the reign of Nicholas I., one, 
Krassovsky, was a particular scourge of the 
writers and poets of his day. He not only used 
his red pencil and scissors mercilessly and often 
but, as in the following case, added marginal 
notes to the versés he left unclipped, apparently 
wishing in all earnestness to save the poet from 
his pernicious frame of mind. ‘The name of the 
amorous author was Olline, and the English 
verses are an excellent translation made for this 
paper by Mlle. Ivanovskaya :— 


II. 


What bliss to live with Thee, to call Thee mine, 
My love! Thou Pearl of all creation ! 

To catch upon Thy lips a smile divine. 
Or gaze at Thee in rapturous adoration. 


CENSOR: ‘Rather strongly put. Woman is 
not worthy for her smile to be called divine.”’ 


Vil. 


Surrounded by a crowd of foes and spies, 
When so-called friends would make us part, 
Thou didst not listen to their slanderous lies 
But thou didst understand the longings of my 
heart. 


CENSOR : ‘‘ You ought to have stated the exact 


nature of these longings. It is no matter to be 
trifled with, Sir, you are talking of your soul.”’ 


x. 


Let envy hurl her poisoned shafts at me, 
Let hatred persecute and curse, 

Sweet girl, one loving look from Thee 
Is worth the suffrage of the Universe. 


CENSOR: ‘Indeed? ! ! 


SE 


You forget that the 
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Universe contains Tsars, Kings and other legal 
authorities whose good will is well worth-culti- 
vating—I should think !”’ 


XII. 


Come, let us fly to desert distant parts, 
Far from the madding crowd to rest at last, 
True happiness to find when our (two) hearts 
Together beat forgetful of the past. 


Censor: ‘‘The thoughts here expressed are 
dangerous in the extreme, and ought not to be 
disseminated, for they evidently mean that the 
poet declines to continue his service to the Tsar, 
so as to be able to spend all his time with his 
beloved.”’ 


XIII. 


(1) Aye, take my all, my soul, my life, 
(2) My weary head let at thy feet recline, 
(3) Come to my heart, my darling love, my wife, 
And let my loving arms Thy beauteous 
self entwine. 


CENSOR: ‘‘(1) Take all! Indeed, may I ask 
what remains for God?”’ 
‘“(2) It is shameful, it is humiliating for a 
true Christian to sit at the feet of woman.”’ 
‘“(3) Most voluptuous verses, to put it 
mildly.”’ 
XIV. 


What is the world to me? I only care for Thee, 

I give Thee all I have, each thought, each 
breath, 

I only live for Thee, O come and live with me, 

And nothing, nothing shall us part—but 
death ! 


CENsoR: ‘‘All these thoughts are utterly 
opposed to the true spirit of Christianity, for it 
has been said: Whosoever loveth his father or 
his mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 


—The Anglo-Russian. 


THE” LAST 


of THE BORDERERS 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD, AurHor or ‘‘MERRIE ENGLAND.”’ 


(The Clarion.) 


WEN OWENS clenched his 
white teeth together, and rolled 
his dark eyes round. Twenty 

years was not a long life. Some men 
lived four such terms and were not ready 
to go then. But Reece and Richards 
were dead an hour ago, and they were 
only boys. Still it seemed bad luck. 
It was his first battle. He had not a 
year’s service. And it had been such 
an unsatisfactory battle. It had lasted 
no time. And now it was all over. 
And Owen’s life was all over. There 
was no mistake about it. This was the 
end. The sun was shining, but it 
would soon be dark. Owen was hor- 
ribly thirsty, but he’d never drink again. 
How long would it last? How would 
it come? Would it hurt? He hoped 
he could stab a few of those cursed 
Zulus before it happened. Owen ad- 
justed his waist-belt, wiped his reeking 
left hand on his trousers, glanced at his 
bayonet to see that the locking-ring 
was firm, and rubbed his feet hard on 
the earth to secure a sure holding. 
This was the real battle. Death grips 
and no quarter. The other had been 
like a field day, mere firing and retiring. 
Now ! 

The ammunition was all gone. 
Borderers were surrounded. There 
was no sign of reinforcement. If Lord 
Chelmsford had heard the firing, he 
could not get back intime. An assegai 


The 


whizzed past Owen’s ear, another stuck 
into the earth a yard short of him. 
They were long throws but the enemy 
were coming nearer. What a lot of 
them. The black devils seemed to 
swarm up out of the ground like ants. 
And there were no more cartridges. 
Why hadn’t they served out enough 
cartridges? Damn them! No, he 
mustn’t swear. It would be him and 
God Almighty for settlement before 
many minutes. It couldn’t last long. 
The Zulus were advancing. The 
colonel of the Borderers had just given 
his last order, ‘‘Fix your bayonets, 
men, and die like Englishmen.” He 
might have said like Britons, Owen 


‘Owens thought; then it would have 


touched all Welshmen. Englishmen 
had red hair and thought they were 
everybody. But the Borderers were 
nearly all Welsh, and they’d show 
England what _ fighting was: they 
would, by God. He wished they would 
begin. But they were coming. ‘‘ Steady, 
dear boys.” That was Captain Lloyd’s 
voice. . How kind it sounded. But the 
Zulus would find the Captain stern. 
Ah, they are on us. Here they are, 
dancing and singing, with théir queer 
pointed shields across their bodies, and 
their assegais ready poised to shy. 
This is the first charge. It won’t be 
the last. They’ll have to come a good 
many times before they wipe out the 
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Borderers. Owen draws a deep breath 
and leans well over his guard. He 
wonders what Hettie Morgan is doing 
now. How pretty she looked when 
she used to bite her lower lip and look 
at one sideways. Her eyes were blue— 
light blue, with a dark blue line round 
the iris. And she had long black 
lashes that curled up. That was George 
Phillips praying. How odd it sounded 
through the hoarse chant of the Zulu 
war song. Owen wonders who Hettie 
will marry when he’s killed. He’s 
glad he kissed her by the gate the night 
he left. He could feel the kiss now. 
It was like the touch of an open rose- 
bud, but warm. ‘‘ Steady, Borderers.” 
The captain again. Phew! What big 
chaps they are. Good muscles, too: 
and how their black hides shine. Brr! 
that assegai slit his right ear. Ha! so! 
There! There is a heavy concussion, 
a swaying of bodies, a gleam of dark 
eyes and cruel teeth, a straining, sweat- 
ing, twisting melee of men and devils, 
a clatter and flash of steel, a horrible 
spattering and smell of blood, and the 
Zulus fall back a few yards, and leave 
the diminished front of the irregular 
square ringed with dead and wounded. 
Right in front of Owen Owens a huge 
wide-shouldered savage is crawling 
away on all fours leaving a trail of 
blood behind him. That must be the 
fellow who tried to duck under Owen’s 
bayonet. Yes, he is stabbed through 
under the right blade bone. If Owen 
had a cartridge he would shoot him. 
No, he wouldn’t. He’d give the poor 
wretch a chance. Besides, the cart- 
ridge would be too valuable. But there 
are no cartridges. Phew, how hot the 
sun is. And some one is saying 
“Close up.” It is Mr. Williams, the 
lieutenant. The captain must be gone, 
then. Hello! Here they come again : 
the same ugly dance and the same dis- 
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cordant chant. There’s a gigantic 
fellow with eyes all alight like live coals. 
There is foam on his lips, too. Owen 
Owens will wait for him. Give him 
cold rage for hot. Let’s see, feint high, 
parry left, circle under shield, and step 
in to deliver point. There! Yes. He’s 
down. But Owen’s wrist is gashed ; 
and he’s at short blows with another 
monster. Then Mr. Williams empties 
his revolver, and Owen finds himself 
alone two strides out of the square with 
his bayonet smoking red. 

That charge is over. But another 
follows, and another, each closer than 
the last. It cannot go on long. The 
Zulus throw their spears: they lift up 
the dead and hurl them upon the bay- 
onets. The Borderers melt away. 
The officers’ voices are heard no more: 
will never be heard again. It is late 
afternoon, the sloping sun shines in 
Owen’s face. There is a red quivering 
haze between the opposing lines. Out 
of this haze the assegais keep flying. 
There are not fifty Borderers left stand- 
ing. The square is cut to segments. 
The men stand back to back in groups. 
with mobs of howling Zulus dancing 
round them. The whole front face of 
the square is destroyed, except a knot 
of nine men at the right corner, whereof 
Owen Owens is one. Owen stands 
panting, white, angry. At his feet lies 
the body of Willie Taafe, with whom 
he once fought at Blaina Wakes. Taafe 
is on his back, his face turned up to 
Owen. Owen thinks of the fires in the 
Rhondda Valley. He sees the old vil- 
lage graveyard covered with snow. He 
sees Hettie Morgan, as he saw her a 
year ago walking home from church, 
her cheek stung to the color of June 
roses by the wind, her veil clinging to 
her shapely face, and a dark curl lying 
wet on her white forehead. Crash! 
Rhys Thomas is down. Shot with a 
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snider. What will his poor old mother 
say? Damnation! A bullet has struck 
Owen. He feels the hot blood running 
over his arm and shoulder in an oily 
stream. That will end it. Hettie will 
be walking to church on Sunday as 
usual. She will be just as sweet and 
lovely. And the valley will be so 
quiet, and the bells will sound good. 
‘Hold up, Evan Evans, here they 
He’s hit.” Now then! 
this is the last rush. It must be the 
last. ‘‘ Good-bye, Hettie. Take that, 
you black beast!” What howling. 
How hot it is. Owen’s throat is 
scorched and dry. Everything looks 


come again. 


red, like the Rhondda at night. Oh, 
what big fierce brutes. What a crowd 
of them. What white teeth. Con- 
fusion! Gasp and curse, parry and 
thrust. Owen is bleeding. His thumb 
is cut. Is it off? No, but he bleeds 
allover. Good-bye, Hettie. They are 


weighing him down. The ground is 
slippery with blood. The field and sky 
are spinning round. He is choked and 
blinded. It feels like the last round in 
his fight at Blaina Wakes. That was a 
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hard battle. 
Hettie—now ! 


Taafe didn’t cuddle like 


For an instant Owen Owens stands 
alone, the Zulus dancing round him. 
In that instant he realizes that not 
another redcoat is left standing. He is 
the last to go; but his turn has come. 
How red the sun is. There are two 
suns. And there are black figures 
dancing on their disks like puddlers at 
the furnace door. No; they are Zulus. 
Blast them! With one last effort, he 
controls his failing senses, stands up 
straight, with a fierce laugh on his dying 
face, feints at the Zulu on his left, takes 
the assegai in his shoulder, and with a 
wild lunge, drives his bayonet to the 
socket into the chest of the Zulu in his 
front. With a grunt, the savage goes 
down, and on him, with a sob, falls the 
last of the Borderers. The assegais— 
Hettie! 


* * * 


The fires are glowing in the Rhondda 
Valley. Hettie Morgan is singing at 
her work, and Dabulamanzie holds the 
field of Isandula. 


UNEXPECTED ADVERSARIES TO LABOR. 


HALL CAINE. 


megE cannot but recognize 

& the clear fact that, what- 
ever the success of the 
Labor movement in this 
country, it is not succeed- 
ing here as it succeeds 
abroad. Why is this so? 
The question is a difficult 
one. I offer the explana- 
tion that the Labor move- 
ment in Great Britain is contending 
against two unexpected adversaries— 
the Press and the Churches. Strange 
and pitiful anomaly that the press of a 
country, which is the voice of the peo- 
ple, the press, which is the parliament 
of the people, is often the first to 
oppose the people, and all but the last 
to join them! Stranger still, and yet 
more pitiful, that the pulpit, which is 
the tribunal of the people, because it is 
the platform of the Church, and ought 
to be therefore the sounding-board of 
the teachings of Christ, is too often the 
enemy of the people where they come 
into collision with the powers He came 
to destroy! Yet so it is, and though, 
as a journalist who thinks the debt of 
the public to the press is deep and last- 
ing, and as a believer who thinks relig- 
ious faith essential to the welfare of 
humanity, I should be sorry to do any- 
thing to reduce the authority of the 
press or of the churches, I cannot but 
say that both have been impediments 
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to the movement in which the people 
are struggling for their rights. 

I am sorry to say it, but I say it with 
all emphasis, that the churches, speak- 
ing of them as a whole, and allowing 
for notable exceptions, have always 
been opposed to efforts put forward in 
the political interests of the people. If 
it could be shown, as I think it could, 
that the newspaper press has never yet 
initiated any great movement for the 
good of the people, what social reforms 
have the churches initiated? What did 
the churches do for the enlargement of 
representative government? What did 
they do (the claims of some of them 
notwithstanding) for the emancipation 
of the slave? What are the churches 
doing at this moment to promulgate in 
the midst of the war the doctrines of 
peace? Have any of these things ever 
been done by the churches, taking them 
altogether, and all the ages through? 
Isn’t it a fact in the history of humanity 
that whatever has been done for the 
political progress of the people has been 
done by the people themselves, outside 
the tutelage of the churches? Show me 
a single victory for humanity that has 
not been won by the people for the 
people, and often in the face of the 
churches. I know of none. 

This is a serious indictment, but I 
believe it is a true one, and if the facts 
are as I say, the reason is not far to 
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seek. Two great forces are always at 
work to keep the churches back while 
the people are pressing forward. One 
of these is alow and partly unworthy 
force, the other is a high and mistaken 
one. The unworthy force is the ma- 
terial interests of the churches and of 
their clergy. Few churches are so spir- 
itual but they have their body to think 
of as well as their soul. The body of 
the churches in the material sense, is 
always at war with the soul of the 
churches. It is always on the side of 
the existing order, of the government 
and authority which prevails at the 
given moment, and consequently it is 
always opposed to the struggles of the 
people to alter the social state. Like 
the press, the churches have their ma- 
terial interests with the rich and power- 
ful, and on the side of the thrones and 
princes. 

That is one reason, the lower reason, 
why the churches have never been pio- 
neers in the social and economic pro- 
gress of humanity. The higher reason 
is the sincere conviction which the 
churches, as a whole, seem to have 
taken since the early Christian ages— 


that the existing order of society is’ 


divinely ordained, and that any attempt 
to alter it is a wicked effort to disturb 
the scheme of the Creator. Conscious 
of the misery of the world, of the shock- 
ing inequalities of wealth and poverty, 
of fearful want and frightful luxury ex- 
isting side by side, the churches appear 
to have despaired of altering anything 
to any purpose. Ata loss to reconcile 
Christianity to life as it actually is, they 
have found relief in the idea that the 
teaching of the Gospel is a purely relig- 
ious message which has nothing to do 
with economic questiony or the condi- 
tion of man in this world. 

They have quoted a number of texts, 
“The poor ye have always with you,” 
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‘‘My Kingdom is not of this world,” 
and ‘‘Render unto Czsar the things 
which are Cesar’s,” in order to show 
that the mission of Jesus was in no way 
directed to the improvement of the ma- 
terial position of the people, and that 
with the social and economic condition 
of His own or any other time Christ had 
nothing whatever to do. When the 
poor have groaned under their hard lot, 
the churches have told them to look up 
from the miseries of this world to the 
joys of the world to come. In times of 
peace the churches have taught the 
people to pray that the servant may be 
obedient to his master, and the subject 
may submit to his ruler, whoever the 
master or the ruler at the given moment 
may be. And when, in times of revo- 
lution, the people have broken down 


the inequalities and the injustices, the 


tyrannies and the slaveries of the exist- 
ing order, the churches have generally 
protested that Jesus was a great conser- 
vative, and that He always showed pro- 
found respect for law and order. 

There is a reason, peculiar to our own 
time, why the churches have never yet 
been with the people in the struggle for 
their social and economic rights. The 
labor movement labors under the stigma 
of being an irreligious movement. Its 
leaders are thought to be irreligious 
men, and its claims are believed to be 
against the teachings of religion. It is 
the old cry over again, the same that 
has been raised against every reform 
carried out in the name of humanity 
since the days of Christ Himself. But 
if the aims of the people were not 
according to religion and if their lead- 
ers are godless men, it is the duty of 
the churches to come in and save them 
from both evils. It is the fault of the 
churches themselves, if it can be said 
that they are only obsolete aspects in 
the development of humanity which 
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hinders progress, that of all the agencies 
towards reform, the churches are the 
last to move, and that, because the 
churches will not go on with the people, 
the people are compelled to go on with- 
out the churches. Let the economic 
and social redemption of the people 
come through the churches, and the 
irreligious and godless, if there are such 
among the peo- 
ple, will disap- 
pear. 

But is it the 
fact that the la- 
bor movement, 
either in Eng- 
land or any- 
where else, is an 
irreligious 
movement? I 
say it is not an 
irreligious 
movement, and 
never has been 
so. I say that 
the movement 
of the people 
for their rights, 
by whatever 
name it may be 
CAleds. 15. tire 
most truly relig- 
ious social 
movement the 
world has ever 
known. What is the religious principle 
of the Gospel, so far as it concerns the 
life of man in this world? Is it not a 
proclamation of the solidarity and 
brotherliness of the whole human fam- 
ily? And what is the principle of the 
labor movement but that and that only? 
It is quite true that Christ did not form- 
ulate a social or political program. If 
He had done so he would not be Christ 
to us of to-day, but merely an Eastern 
reformer nineteen hundred years in His 
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grave. His program might have suited 
Palestine at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, but it would have been of no 
use to Englishmen in the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is the unique distinction of 
Christ’s message on the social question 
that it deals only with the universal. Its 
universality covers the needs of the 
poor and oppressed in our day just as it 
¢ov ered the 
needs of the 
poor and op- 
pressed in the 
days when the 
Jews were under 
the heel of the 
Romans, and 
when the hypo- 
critical Phari- 
sees devoted 
themselves to 
the cult of right- 
eousness, and 
showed no sym- 
pathy with the 
poor. It would 
be wrong to say 
of Christ’s mes- 
sage that it was 
chiefly intended 
to bring about 
an economic re- 
form either in 
His own day or 
ours, but it cer- 
tainly included as a part of its scheme 
the relief of poverty and distress and 
the deliverance of the poor from misery 
and oppression. 

How can we doubt that, with its other 
and higher aim, the Gospel is a great 
social message? Look at the plain 
facts. The first of them is that nine- 
teen hundred years ago a man of the 
name of Jesus Christ, whom all Christ- 
endom worships as God, was born poor 
and humble, when he might have been 
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born rich and powerful. His poverty 
was so great that on one occasion He 
said, almost with bitterness, ‘‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” He was a 
working man, and His friends were 
working men, and He walked with the 
poor, and remained with them to the 
day of his death. 

The next fact is that the opinions of 
Christ were the opinions natural to 
workingmen, who saw the strength that 
poverty gives and the burden which 
wealth imposes. Need I recall the par- 
able of Lazarus to show you that in 
Christ’s view the possession of riches 
was a great danger to the human soul? 
Need I remind you that He said it was 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, to prove that 
He had a poor man’s opinions about 
rich men, and that it seems as if He 
could hardly be just to them? 

The final fact is that the prayer which 
we call the Lord’s Prayer, the only 
prayer which Christ taught His people, 


the prayer into which, presumably, He 


gathered up (from whatever sources) 
the whole sum of his teaching, all His 
parables and sermons, is a social mes- 
sage of overwhelming force. Look at 
it clause by clause. It begins with the 
words ‘Our Father.” Could anything 
more plainly indicate the equality of all 
men? If Godis our Father, all men 
are our brothers, and the laws which 
give higher power and authority to one 
man than to another, which allow one 
man to govern for no better reason than 
that he was born the eldest son, and 
condemn another to serve because he 
was born the second son, are manifest- 
ly contrary to Christ’s first principle of 
the relation of man to man, and man to 
God. The Lord’s Prayer says, ‘‘Give 
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us this day our daily bread.” Could 
anything indicate more clearly the de- 
sire for relief from economic distress, or 
doom to more absolute condemnation 
the laws of land and capital which per- 
mit one man to live in boundless luxury 
while they require another to linger in 
the misery of want? The Lord’s Pray- 
er says, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Could anything speak plainer on 
the true relation of man to organized 
society, and the duty of nation to na- 
tion, or condemn more absolutely the 
barbarous methods of settling interna- 
tional disputes by recourse to arms? 
Above all, the Lord’s Prayer says, 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven,”’ 
and surely nothing could more com- 
pletely discountenance the conduct of 
the churches, which, recognizing in all 
ages the frightful injustices of the exist- 
ing order, have counselled resignation 
on the ground that the worst evils of 
the world, the crying inequalities of the 
classes, the awful extravagances of the 
rich, and the fearful privations of the 
poor, are a part of the divine ordinance, 
and therefore—paradoxically enough— 
evils only to be remedied in another and 
better existence. 

Can there be a more direct message 
to the living world than this message of 
the Gospel? You may call it unprac- 
tical and Utopian and out of harmony 
with the progress of civilization you 
may say that Christ is an Anarchist, 
and that Christianity is a useless dream, 
but you cannot say that the Gospel is 
not profoundly concerned with the 
social and economic problems of the 
world in which we live. 

Perhaps there is truth in the state- 
ment, so frequently made by the 
churches that the leaders of the labor 
movement are, for the most part, on the 
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side of unbelief. But it is the fault of 
the churches themselves, and not of the 
Gospel, if that is so. The churches 
have so persistently resisted the pro- 
gress of freedom, so frequently told us 
that the Gospel has nothing whatever 
to do with the condition of man in this 
world, so deliberately tried to draw the 
people off from the struggle for their 
just rights, so strenuously exhorted 
them to patience and submission against 
intolerable wrongs, so_ persistently 
taught that the Kingdom of Heaven is to 
be looked for within and not without, that 
it is little wonder if many men who feel 
acutely the sufferings of the world, have 
come to think that Christianity, with its 
useless lesson of fatal resignation, leaves 
humanity in the lurch. Can we be sur- 
prised that such is one of the accusa- 
tions against Christianity when the 
churches are content to talk about the 
Gospel as if it had nothing to do with 
the world, as if it were only intended to 
govern mankind on Sunday, when we 
put on our Sunday clothes, and our 
shops are closed and our safes are 
locked? Can we wonder that when the 
churches are so much occupied in the 
sublime office of teaching people how 
to die, some hot-blooded but honest 
souls should tell them that it is infinitely 
more necessary to know how to live? 
But the solid body of the Labor party 
are not to be found among the unbe- 
lievers. The vast multitude of them, 
though they may be outside the 
churches, are holding onto the funda- 
mental things of the Christian religion, 
and they are not to be driven out of them 
by any menaces or any misinterpreta- 
tion of the Gospel lesson in relation to 
the life of the world. We don’t say 
that the Gospel is nothing more than a 
social message, but we do say that its 
social message is an essential part of 
its message of Eternal Life. We don’t 
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say that Christ was merely a great social 
reformer, but we do say that without 
being a social reformer He could not 
have been Christ. We don’t say that 
the churches should devote themselves 
exclusively to social and economic con- 
ditions, but we do say that if they ignore 
these questions, they set aside one of 
the most solemn and urgent parts of the 
Gospel teaching. We don’t say that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is not within, 
but we do say that it cannot be within 
and not sooner or later be without. We 
don’t say that there is nothing in the 
labor program, either here or elsewhere 
which is not in the Gospel, but we do 
say that there is nothing in the social 
teachings of Christ which is not in the 
spirit of the movement by which the 
largest class of men in every civilized 
country in the world are now crying out 
for their rights. 

The labor program is a profoundly 
religious and Christian propaganda, 
whoever and whatever its leaders may 
be, and the powers that are against it 
are profoundly irreligious and pagan, 
whosoever and whatsoever their advo- 
cates are. What is the pagan concept 
of government, and what is the 
Christian concept of government? The 
pagan concept of government is Auth- 
ority, and that alone justifies the uncon- 
stituted rights, the inequalities, the bar- 
barities, and the miseries that civiliza- 
tion has for two thousand years been 
striving to break down. The Christian 
concept of government is Right, and 
that asserts the value of the individual 
soul, the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of men, and all that these imply 
in uniting mankind into one family. Is 
there anything in the spirit of the pro- 
gram of the Labor party which is con- 
trary to this Christian concept of gov- 
ernment? Nothing whatever. The la- 
bor program is a religious propaganda, | 
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and above all, a Christian propaganda. 
The Labor party may feel sure that 
they are holding up the Christian banner, 
and are waging, whatever the world or 
even the churches may say, a religious, 
not anirreligious war. Let the churches 
call it Socialism if they like; it is Chris- 
tianity as well. 

Let us adhere to this claim, no matter 
what opposition we meet with. What- 
ever they call us—Democrats, Socialists, 
even Anarchists, if they please—let us 
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continue to claim the Gospel for our 
charter and the teaching of Christ as 
the basis of our social message. With 
this message, as it expresses itself from 
time to time in the problems we are 
called to consider, let us meet all our 
difficulties, knowing that our appeal is 
to the conscience of man, that the con- 
science of man is the true expression of 
the divine, and that sooner or later, in 
God’s good time, the divine must pre- 
vail. 


